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How can he expect to have his thoughts pure and his 
soul strong without praying at every available moment? 


ea 


Ir is a surprising inconsistency of modern freedom that, 
in comparison with the preachers who took liberties 
with kings in olden time, men of our day seem to have 
lost their boldness. Here are words of Latimer to Henry 
the Eighth: ‘Have pity on your soul, and think the day 
is even at hand when you shall give an account of your 
office and of the blood that hath been shed by your 
sword.” Reflect that even after that Henry stood by 
Latimer and protected him, and then consider what 
would happen to any German preacher if he ventured to 
say anything like that to the Kaiser, as the head of the 
greatest military power of the modern world. It is said 
that one poor priest was found to have written in his 
diary words, rather mild considering the topic, in criti- 
cism of the destruction of Louvain, and suffered death. 


od 


THAT empty pew is at least full of significance. It 
denotes opportunity for those who look upon it Sunday 
morning. It represents the possibility of sharing one’s 
religious privileges with as many others as it will seat. 
It is silently eloquent in its appeal. All that the church 
service means to those who are present it might mean 
to those who would find seats in that pew; and it might 
all be done without a cent of extra cost. Heat, music, 
sermon,—all are ready for their coming. Nay, more; 
their coming would mean a real gain. ‘The service would 
be better, the inspiration stronger, the influences greater. 
As a subject for study in practical economics, that empty 
pew can hardly be excelled. As a suggestion for home 
missionary work, it should make a forceful appeal to all 
who desire to propagate the liberal message. As an 
opportunity for social service, it should commend itself 
to those who realize that the truest kind of social service 


is that which makes the individual unit develop personal — 


character and strength, and thus become better able to 
contribute to the collective good. It is an indictment 
against indifference and apathy, and should become a 
stimulus, to every one who looks upon it next Sunday, 
to renewed activity in behalf of the church and that for 
which it stands. 

ad 


LEGEND is usually thought the product of the past and 
impossible in the full blaze of contemporary happening. 
A list of the creations of invention and imagination rising 
in our midst would correct this notion. A historical 
statement is even more likely to be true of a century than 
of a day ago. ‘Time sifts out, and events measure, the 
true and the false. But the report of yesterday is so 
fresh and matter-of-fact that we believe it without exami- 
nation, and the fogs of legend are thick out of the very 
air we breathe. ‘he reporter finds that what he is told 
is tame, and he puts the salt and savor of what he thinks 
will make a good story without the least concern about 
its truth. A lady returned from the war zone sends 
word that she cannot see him. Is his interview a failure? 
Far from it. He has at once material for the statement 
that Miss Tourist has been suffering great privations, 
and is prostrated at her home. ‘That she is teaching her 
class at school the next morning is too uninteresting a 
fact for him to ascertain, and so alarmed friends spread 
stories of illness which keep the poor victim explaining 
and defending her normal condition for a month. The 
Herr Professor innocently remarks that he went abroad 
for travel and study, and that he did not have any trouble 
worth mentioning in getting home, but such a gingerly 
bit of prose will not do, and he is quickly known to have 
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taken his library over with him, and to have returned 
in such haste that he had to leave it behind him. He 
has, therefore, a permanent place in the minds of his 
friends as having gone abroad in order to peruse the books 
of his own library at home, thus indicating the approach 
of senility. ‘This is so not because other people are liars, 
but because all people want their facts highly seasoned, 
and what is not flavored to suit that taste will be ignored. 
Is it not for this reason that a religion which is merely 
true can never be popular? 
ad 


It is good to note the increasing interest shown in 
missionary work in New England by the New England 
conferences of Unitarian churches. . While in no way 
regarding as less important the sending of our liberal 
message to parts of the country far distant from Unita- 
rian church influence, there is a growing emphasis on 
the importance of proclaiming it to those near at hand. 
In the city of Boston there are thousands of men and 
women who are mentally ready for the liberal principles, 
but who for some reason are still unaware of the splendid 
affirmations made weekly by the Unitarian pulpits. 
Missionary zeal can find no better place for its exercise 
than the region near at home. In view of this fact, it 
may be repeated that the movement under way in the 
New England conferences is a promising sign of the 
times. 


The Divine Providence. 


If any one is to have anything that may properly be 
described as trust in God, he must in some way believe 
that the beneficence of an infinite intelligence reaches 
down to him, but when the idea of a divine providence 
has been accepted there are difficulties. Belief does 
not flow readily into practice, and when a flood of dis- 
asters sweep over the world, when war and pestilence 
are abroad, the thought of God’s providence sometimes 
becomes a terrible mystery. We are sadly puzzled by 
the sore doubts that are suggested by the assertion that 
this world is ruled by an absolutely wise, good, and all- 
powerful God. If he rules the world, why does he not do 
it more tenderly. Why does he allow alien armies to 
sweep over a peaceful country, causing the lives of men, 
women, and helpless children to open into tragedies so 
dark? Asking such questions men are tossed about by 
contending theories, now comforted and now tormented 
by their belief in God. Faith rushes back and forth 
between the belief that God does nothing to the equally 
tormenting belief that God does everything. 

There is a third way of escape, already hinted at in a 
previous editorial on “I'he Human Providence’’; namely, 
the belief, well attested by experience, that God does 
not in any arbitrary manner govern the world as he pleases, 
but in all things that come within the range of man’s 
accountability he governs the world just as we please. 

To get any rational ground for faith, and any justifica- 
tion for the confidence that has always upborne saints | 
and heroes, we must begin by accepting the revised his- 
tory of the world now approved by all well-instructed 
men of science, and to this we must add a new chapter 
in the history of spiritual evolution which has not always 
been comprehended by hard-headed scientific investi- 
gators. 

The moment we look on all sides of the question it 
ought to be evident that everywhere and always the part 
played by the Almighty in the history of the world far 
transcends the voluntary work of man. ‘To him was given 
opportunity, choice, ability to achieve, and responsibility. 
The catalogue of the provisions made for man, and the 
conditions arranged so that his career was made possible, 
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would be very long and would include many things which 
it is still beyond the wit of the wisest to comprehend. 
A few of the gifts which made human life a possibility 
and the progress of mankind possible were air, earth, 
and water; vegetation containing all the germs and be- 
ginnings of all that has been brought out by the labor 
and skill of the husbandman; beasts to become friends 
and helpers; energies sustaining life in all its forms; 
automatic processes, which without the knowledge and 
willing of man made life, health, and growth possible; 
mysterious instincts which tended to the preservation 
and increase of mankind; currents of energy, coming 
no man knows whence, and working in ways that are 
past comprehension, but coming into consciousness as 
thought, feeling, aspiration, in awe and wonder, in hun- 
ger for knowledge, and, as gains of moral ability are 
made, in moral impulses that are known as justice, 
mercy, love,—in short, everything in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath that lies outside of that little realm 
where man works his will, and through thought and ac- 
tion comes into his estate as a rational and responsible 
being. 

The providence of God, then, is all-comprehending, all- 
inspiring, infinitely hospitable, and yet everywhere 
dependent upon the choice and action of the men whom 
it blesses and sustains. This thought of divine provi- 
dence has often suggested itself to seers and prophets, 
and has by Bishop Trench been accurately set forth in 
the hymn beginning,— 


‘Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one.” 


When we accept the verdict of science, that mankind 
began its career in a state of savagery, and that for un- 
numbered centuries the way has been opening between 
savagery and civilization, and remembering that most men 
have not yet emerged from the savage state, and then 
seeing that every upward impulse, every forward move- 
ment, and every out-reaching after finer forms of achiev- 
ment is reinforced by infinite energy, manifesting itself 
as wisdom, love, and tender mercy, the saint who is also 
a seer comes to a recognition of himself as a child of God; 
he escapes from the atheist’s conclusion and the idea of 
what Martineau called a molecular universe and an 
unappeasable battle of life into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

Herein we find a true and glorious explanation of the 
Christian Church with the ‘‘Man Christ Jesus” at the 
head of it. Very much of the criticism of the Church 
which we hear in our time, and the doubt and vacillation 
to be noted in the conduct of the Church itself, come from 
the fact that we have advanced a stage in our understand- 
ing of the origin, constitution, and meaning of that which 
we call the Church of the Living God. Once we held 
that it was something imposed upon us by divine decree, 
something foreordained and enforced upon men by 
authority outside of themselves, and with sanctions 
over which they had no control. ‘The new understanding 
_ of the Church, and of religion in all its forms, is that from 
deepest root to topmost branch the Church is a human 
institution; that it is the visible result of the aspiring 
soul of man, striving to rise above its physical limits 
and get access to the stores of divine power and benefi- 
cence which abound in the spiritual world by which 
we are surrounded. Under the old régime, saints and 
heroes, prophets and apostles, were regarded as products 
of a power and purpose above and outside of the laws and 
conditions of human society. In the new light thrown 
upon human institutions we see that they are all human, 
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gloriously human, leaders and saviors a little further 
advanced on the way that is open to every son of man. 
G. B. 


The Real Inconsistency. 


The possession of religious faith gives a moral leverage 
in one respect that the teacher of ethical behavior could 
hardly claim. The inconsistency between faith and 
practice can be brought with great force upon those who 
have a strong faith, while the person who can claim that 
at least, having no religion, he is not inconsistent or 
hypocritical, escapes such disquieting comparisons. What 
a spur to amendment it is to have it brought home to 
any one that what he might otherwise be willing to do 
he cannot think of doing at the price of open inconsistency. 
Mr. Brockway, at Elmira, once explained the case of 
an incorrigible whose record showed a sudden rise from 
the lowest to the highest rank by saying that, unable 
to earn merit, he had had it given him by “‘act of grace.” 
He remained in the first rank till the expiration of his 
term. ‘The reason, no doubt, was that he had to be 
consistent. His bad behavior was appropriate to his 
grade, and, when his grade was lifted, a certain innate 
sense of the same consistency braced him to make the 
doing fit the faith. . 

A preacher in the cathedral at Rouen the past summer 
brought this principle to bear upon his hearers with 
singular felicity and incisiveness. ‘“‘You have faith,” 
he cried, ‘you love God, you come to mass, you make 
confession. C’est bien. J’examine votre viel Quelle per- 
fidie! Quel scandale! Faith is only the foundation of 
life, upon which it is necessary to shape the beauty of 
goodness, of honesty, of a pure and blameless life. Look 
from the opposite side. A good and noble life generates 
and accredits faith. Religion is not a philosophy. One 
studies philosophies without living their theories, but 
to know religion well one must live it. The Saviour 
looked to the fig-tree for fruit. He cursed it because it 
had lived a long time without bearing anything. That 
was not hatred, but the effect of the cause. So faith 
without the fruits of good living loses its life.’’ 

This is the side from which it is most useful, and on 
the whole most correct, to approach the inconsistency 
which nowadays is in everybody’s tongue. The world 
with its faiths and orthodoxies stands condemned. ‘The 
machinery of religion has not availed to avert or retard 
the mighty fall of kingdoms from civilization to barba- 
rism. Faith has been kept intact, but how powerless that 
consistency against the deeper inconsistency of mutual 
murder, of vast designs of human slaughter, of resistless 
march of great armies, of their clash and destruction! 
Of what use is an orthodox faith in a heterodox life? 
How impressive the noble rituals and the stately cere- 
monies of worship when the people leave them for the 
shambles of war! What a mockery is a Christianity 
derived from the teaching of Jesus, so constructed as to 
keep out the kind of man Jesus was! What a failure 
the system which has no more effect on the world’s mad- 
ness than a prayer-meeting would have on an exploding 
powder-mill! What an opportunity for religion to cast 
aside its useless machinery, and go straight to human 
behavior with the example of Jesus and with his prin- 
ciples of love to God and man! 

All that is true. The inconsistency curses the fig-tree 
of bare and lifeless conformity. But, if that were all, 
the lesson were half learned. The best use of an incon- 
sistency is not to destroy, but to fulfil. It is only one 
fig-tree that is withered, not the roots of its kind. It is 
only the machinery that is condemned, not the spirit 
and potency which moved it. That spirit has proved 
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itself by too many signs and wonders to be cast out with 
its useless embodiments. ‘The inconsistency is the tragedy 
of the modern world, but it is far from being its de- 
struction. ‘To hear and read what is said with one 
accord to-day, we should suppose that the inconsistency 
of the age were its ending, that the curse of one fig-tree 
were the end of figs everywhere. We are carried along 
with our own torrents of scorn and shame till they 
threaten to sweep us into a resistless flood of despair. 
It is time to look about for something to clutch. It is 
time to stop the cry of despair, and raise the call of hope 
and deliverance. It is time to cease looking to what 
has proved weak, and reach out for what will prove 
strong. 

The first thing to be sure of is the very inconsistency 
which sent us wandering. What would a religion be 
good for which it is possible for men and women in this 
stage of the world to be equal to? How inspiring would 
be a moral code adjusted to the average ability to prac- 
tise it? How much better off would the world be with 
a religion untroubled by ideals than with a religion that 
was perpetually above the world? What is the best way 
to treat the failures,—as if they were the failures of 
religion, or as if they were the failures of men to apply 
religion? ‘The failure is so great that it seems the failure 
of God himself. That is the length not a few people go 
who take the events of the time as texts for a religion 
in which religion is counted negligible, and give up faith 
as unworkable. But the world in times far lower than 
ours has yet kept its head, and its ideals have lifted it to 
renewed endeavor. We should not be in our place and 
with our blessings if in the past men had talked of the 
failure of the one thing that was left to save them from 
their failures. 

The world will lift up its head again. Men will believe 
God keeps watch above his own, and believe it more 
firmly than ever. We shall see where the inconsistency 
is, and make it our leverage for deliverance. We shall 
see that the inconsistency is not between God and his 
world, but between men and their God. ‘The solemn 
shame and the bitter contrition will come. Nations will 
go to their knees. Those who have forgotten will re- 
member that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong. And they will hear the words as though 
they had never heard them, “‘Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” 


American Cnitarian Association. 
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“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed.” 


There are a number of reasons why the above lines do 
not apply to Rowe, Mass. Rowe is not on a plain, the 
people who live there are not “swains,’”’ and Rowe is not 
by any means a Deserted Village. But on October 2, 
when I visited Rowe, there was every evidence of “health 
and plenty,” and the “lingering blooms” of “parting 
summer” were to be seen by the roadside and on the slopes 
of the peaceful hills. 

In riding from Zoar to Rowe each hill seems to be the 
last one on the road, but it isn’t! Even when you have 
reached the little gem of a Unitarian church there are 
heights beyond; and, literally, Heaven only knows where 
the final one might be stooping under the roof of the sky. 
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“Dolly,” the pony that pulled us up the road, acted like 
the woman Browning told us about who “‘thanked God 
and sighed,” for I noticed that she travelled as if she was 
grateful for having a woman driver, even when she heaved 
a great breath of relief at the top of every “thank-ye- 
ma’am.”’ 

Up there lofty things are thought and said and done. 
The library, the church, the minister’s study, and the in- 
telligent people, all testify to spiritual as well as material 
interests that have altitude. 

If any fastidious critic of the modern church quotes 
Dr. Johnson, and says that ‘““women preachers are like 
dogs walking on their hind legs;—they do not do it well, 
but the wonder is that they do it at all,” just let him go to 
Rowe, see that beautiful little church with the light of the 
setting sun streaming through its memorial windows, and 
he will make a great big exception in the case of Rev. 
Margaret Barnard. He will rather revise Johnson’s re- 
flection, and exclaim, ‘‘They do it so well, the wonder is 
that more of them do not become preachers.” 

In the evening we met at the ample farmhouse of the . 
Wrights, and there, after an hour of genuine sociability, 
their minister made various comments upon the work they 
were doing as a religious society among the hills, after 
which the secretary made an address concerning denomina- 
tional matters. 

My space prohibits a detailed account of this visit to 
Rowe. I came away with the conviction that the so- 
called ‘‘rural problem”’ was less a problem in Rowe than 
in any similar community known tome. ‘Think what it 
would mean if a hundred Margaret Barnards were at 
work among the isolated towns of New England! Dr. 
Hale used often to refer to ‘Hell Corners’? among the 
wide spaces of the country. Surely, such “Corners” would 
disappear altogether if apostles of the type referred to 
could have full swing in the retired regions of the land. 

As a contrast to my visit to Rowe was the celebration 


_of the eighty-fifth anniversary of the First Unitarian So- 


ciety of Lowell, where Rev. Charles T. Billings has been 
minister since 1896. ‘This Society is located in a great 
manufacturing city and housed in one of the business 
blocks on the main street. When Judge Fisher’s car swept 
up to the entrance a stranger might think it had stopped 
just at that particular spot for the purchase of dry goods 
or soda. But in two minutes all his impressions would be 
changed by entering one of the most beautiful and de- 
votional church interiors to be found anywhere. ‘The 
organ was playing, and the pews were well filled by people 
who were listening to the concert. At the appointed 
time the line formed for the banquet in the parish hall, 
and soon every seat was taken. Mr. Billings presided and 
the speakers were introduced. Among them were the Con- 
gregationalist, Methodist, and Universalist pastors, while 
Dr. Crothers and the secretary represented our cause from 
the denominational point of view. The final speaker was 
Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D., a former pastor of the church, 
whose memory recalled many persons and scenes of years 
gone by. A letter from Dr. George Batchelor, also a 
former minister, referred to many of his old-time friends. 
A vote expressing deepest sympathy in his recent great 
sorrow was unanimously passed. 

The type of the church at Rowe was about as different 
from the type of the church at Lowell as the condition of 
human affairs could allow; but the type of the church at 
West Roxbury which I visited on the evening of the 7th 
was unlike either. This is a suburban church with fine 
traditions, but located, for the most part, where the rest- 
less commuter owns land enough for dahlias, but not for 
hens. For such churches there are problems galore. 
They are bounded on the north by apartment houses, 
on the south by golf links, on the west by automobiles, 
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and on the east by moving-picture shows. The minister 
of a church thus located, to be successful, must possess 
abilities similar to those of Grant and Lee combined. He 
must have the endurance to “fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer,”’ and he must be great enough to accept 
defeat without repining. 

Apparently, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, the minister at 
West Roxbury, has military genius, for the system which 
he outlined after the delicious supper was over showed 
that he had anticipated every movement of the enemy. 
A more excellent campaign for capturing strangers, carry- 
ing the breastworks of absentees, keeping up the line of 
defence and supplying the commissariat, would be hard to 
imagine. 

It was the first of a number of such church gatherings to 
be held during the winter. Each committee reported, 
the Alliance explained its programme, and the whole affair 
meant earnestness, co-operation, and effective endeavor. 
On this occasion the secretary made a plea for the kind of 
a denominational consciousness which, being once de- 
veloped, would react upon the local situation. 

Does any one think such gatherings are semi-futile in 
the life of the church? What is the life of the church, 
anyway? Is it nothing but an occasional sermon, an 
anthem or two, and a subscription paper? How was it 
with those little groups of Christians who met at Antioch, 
Ephesus, etc., where they called each other by their first 
names, lodged each other in their modest houses, and 
talked together about the new light from heaven which 
they had seen? 

It was then, and it is in reality now, a society of 
friends,—of human souls who are dear to one another; and 
the vision now is what it was then,—something bigger than 
their own daily tasks, something more worth while than 
any of their individual achievements. The Christian 
Church, after it is divested of its elaborate parapher- 
nalia of ceremony, vestment, and theological scheme, is 
just the one society of like-minded brothers and sisters 
who come together in the name of God in order that they 
may do his will. 

It was so at Rowe, and it was so at Lowell, and it was 
so at West Roxbury. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


In a letter to Oscar W. Underwood, summarizing the 
legislative work accomplished by the Democratic Con- 
gress, President Wilson, under date of October 17, points 
out that the programme of the administration has been 
only to “destroy private control and set business free.”’ 
These purposes, the President writes to the Speaker of 
the House, have been accomplished by the “anti-trust” 
laws placed upon the statute books by Congress. As to 
the effect of the new legislation upon business, the chief 
executive writes: ‘‘ The panic that the friends of privilege 
predicted did not follow. Business has adjusted itself to 
the new conditions with singular ease and elasticity.” 
The most recent reports from the Department of the Treas- 
ury indicate a considerable revival of industrial activities 

in various parts of the country, with a notable augmen- 
tation in the volume of the export trade, which, in many 
products, had reached something very like a standstill at 
the outbreak of the war which has suspended or curtailed 
production throughout the regions involved in the hos- 
tilities. 
ae 

THE operations of the war have included several marine 
actions between the Germans and the English in the past 
week. ‘The activities of the German navy in the North 
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Sea achieved a striking result last week, when a German 
submarine sent the British cruiser Hawke to the bottom 
with about four hundred souls, off the north coast of 
Scotland. The Hawke was the sixth British cruiser to 
suffer destruction by a German submarine since the war 
began, and the continuance of exploits by that arm of the 
German military marine was beginning to produce a defi- 
nite feeling of depression in London. ‘This feeling was 
somewhat relieved last Sunday, when the British admi- 
ralty announced that a British cruiser and four destroyers 
had sent four German torpedo boats to the bottom. A 
notable circumstance of the operations of the German 
submarines is their wide range of action. The Hawke 
was sunk about five hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Kiel Canal, through which the German boats probably 
passed in starting on their raid in the northern waters of 
the North Sea. 
ed 


THE land operations on both Western and Eastern 
fronts indicate the determination of all the belligerents to 
keep up the struggle with increasing energy to a decisive 
conclusion. ‘The full significance of the treaty signed re- 
cently in London by Great Britain, France, and Russia is 
beginning to be realized as the war goes on. A similar 
agreement, made public by Germany and Austria~-Hun- 
gary, indicates that if the Allies are pledged to continue the 
war until every signatory to the treaty of London is satisfied 
with the immediate outcome, the Germanic powers are no 
less firm in their purpose to fight side by side until they 
shall have obtained mutually acceptable terms of peace. 
The most recent military activities throughout the far- 
spreading battle lines are calculated to prove to the neu- 
tral part of the world that there is to be no talk of peace 
and no suggestion of an adjustment until one or the other 
side has been crushed beneath the burden of losses in men 
and treasure. And the end is apparently very far off, as 
the two camps of embattled Europe are obviously well 


matched. 
a 


AN incident which may affect the course of the war, was 
the death of King Carol of Roumania, who is succeeded 
by his nephew, Prince Ferdinand. A considerable section 
of the Roumanian people had been complaining, since the 
War of the Nations broke out, that King Carol, a Ger- 
man prince of the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
was sacrificing the interests of Roumania to his personal 
unwillingness to bare the sword on the side opposed to 
his distant kinsman, Kaiser Wilhelm of Hohenzollern. 
In fact, there were explicit rumors in the closing days of 
King Carol that his people were about to offer him the 
choice of allying himself definitely with the nation by de- 
claring war upon Austria-Hungary and Germany or abdi- 
cating. ‘These reports probably.contain the germ of truth, 
to the extent that King Carol, as a German and a Hohen- 
zollern, would have preferred to fight Russia rather than 
Germany; or, in the event of a too strong pro-Russian sen- 
timent among his people, to maintain the neutrality of 
his government in the momentous conflict in which the 
greater part of Europe finds itself involved. 


& 


THE advent of Ferdinand upon the throne has not 
altered the situation materially, if the tone of the war 
party in Bucharest is to be taken as a criterion of either 
the sentiment of the Roumanian people or of the attitude 
of their king upon the gravest issue which has confronted 
them in their history. The urgency of the situation is 
suggested by the continued Russian advance into Transyl- 
vania and the Bukowina, the Austro-Hungarian provinces 
which the Roumanians claim as their heritage. It can 
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be imagined that unless Roumania accelerates her action 
and joins in the Russian operations, the campaign in that 
part of the area of conflict will soon end in the complete 
occupation of Transylvania and the Bukowina without 
Roumanian participation in the labor, and consequently 
in the spoils. In the mean while the political parties in 
Roumania are apparently unable to reach an agreement 
upon the question, and the delay in Bucharest is evidently 
creating an atmosphere favorable to the pleadings of the 
pacifists in Italy, who point to the inaction of the Latins 
of Roumania as a‘good reason for the maintenance of 
the neutrality of the Latins in Italy. 


wt 


A RECENT communique from Bucharest, published in 
a Roman newspaper from a high Roumanian source, 
gives one reason for the failure of the Roumanians to hurl 
themselves into the contest for territorial acquisition at 
the expense of Austria-Hungary. ‘This reason is the hos- 
tility of Bulgaria. It will be remembered that in the 
second Balkan war, when Bulgaria was in a death-grapple 
with Servia, Greece, Turkey, and Montenegro, a Rou- 
manian army of approximately half a million men marched 
into the undefended territory of the neighbor to the 
South and seized an area of 2,500 square miles from the 
Danube to the Black Sea.: This territory Roumania 
retained as ‘‘compensation”’ for her neutrality in the 
Balkan war of 1912, when Bulgaria smashed the Ottoman 
power on the plains of Thrace. Now that Roumania 
is on the eve of a crisis, Bulgaria has refused to furnish 
guarantees of her own neutrality in the event of the in- 
tervention of Roumania in the military operations in 
the North. The loss which Roumania will sustain un- 
less she joins in the conflict, and does it soon, will be 
vastly greater than twenty-five hundred miles. 


et 


THE advance of the German armies across Belgium to 
the North Sea was being opposed with determined per- 
sistency by the Allies at the beginning of the week. Never- 
theless, each day up to the hour these pages were going 
to press brought the Germans nearer to their objective 
points—Dunkirk and Calais. By occupying these ports, 
the Kaiser’s land and sea forces would be at the closest 
possible bases, with the exception of Boulogne, to the 
English coast. It appeared, too, that the German ad- 
vance included an attempt to march upon Paris along the 
seacoast. The British navy, with the arrival of the 
Germans in Ostend, made preparations for a bombard- 
ment of the Belgian coast as the enemy advanced. In 
this phase of the struggle the Germans would be under 
disadvantage unless they had taken measures for insur- 
ing the co-operation of the navy in their own campaign. 
it is the confident belief of some military observers that 
as the struggle along the Franco-Belgian littoral develops, 
the German navy will show increasing activity in an 
effort to distract the British naval forces. 


Brevities. 


Robert Herrick, the novelist, brings four indictments 
against American novels; namely, that they are weakly 
sentimental, not written for adult persons; that the 
religious life is treated conventionally or negatively; that 
their writers are cowardly or dishonest in their treatment 
of sexrelations; and, lastly, that they deal too exclusively 
with the rich. Still there is hope. The demand for a 
virile literature must come from an open-minded, intel- 
ligent public. 
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For doing missionary work in distant and thinly 
populated districts the “chapel car’ was devised some 
years ago. It consisted of a chapel and a parsonage in 
one car, so that the church, the minister, and all the ac- 
cessories could be side-tracked in these obscure villages. 
The American Baptist Publication Society has six of 
these cars now constantly employed. 


An English clergyman asserts that the Puritan Sabbath 
is a modern institution with ‘‘neither history nor theology 
behind it,” and he pleads for a more liberal use of the day. 
After fulfilling the obligation ‘to observe the Holy Com- 
munion on Sunday morning’’ he sees ‘‘no theological 
reason why the Christian should not spend the day in 
the manner which he finds best for the body, the mind, 
and the spirit, and which helps him most to realize that it 
is good to be alive.” 


The General Theological Library on Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, is a unique institution. With 20,000 volumes on 
its shelves it loans more than 20,000 books a year, a cir- 
culation of 100 per cent. Its books are loaned only to 
ministers—to clergymen of all denominations residing any- 
where within the six New England States. Each quarter 
it issues a bibliography of a living topic in which ministers 
are interested. The cost to the ministers who draw out 
books is only a stamp or a postal card. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Fair Play to Japan. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Every day we read sensational dispatches from abroad, 
telling of ‘‘atrocities” in Belgium or of attacks upon 
Chinese women. It is the writer’s view that some of 
these frightful stories are to be discounted. ‘They were 
evidently manufactured by partisans for a purpose, to 


‘influence public opinion against one side or the other in 


the great war now raging in the Old World. 

Until we get fuller light, is it not the duty of Americans 
as neutrals to go on the supposition that the cruelties 
charged to the Germans, the Japanese, and other com- 
batants have been exaggerated? Doubtless, some out- 
rages have been committed here and there. However, 
these are likely isolated cases. ‘It takes more than one 
swallow to make a summer.”’ 

A respected minister of Denver puts up a plea for 
“fair play” to Germany. ‘The writer makes a plea for 
fair play to Japan. He is loth to believe that the 
Japanese army in Kiao-Chou is a “barbarian horde.” In 
the wars with China and Russia, also during the Boxer 
riots, the Japanese soldiers made an enviable record for 
self-restraint. They refrained from plundering the foe 
or taking advantage of those in their power. Says 
Vladimir, in his history of the China-Japan war: “The 
Japanese have shown a humanity and moderation which 
would honor any Christian nation. Peaceful inhabitants 
were never ill-treated, and the ambulances and field 
hospitals extended the same treatment to the wounded 
of both sides.” 

That was in 1894. The Japanese have not gone back- 
ward in civilization during the past score years. As for 
the alleged attacks of Nipponese soldiers on defenceless 
women in Kiao-Chou, such statements may be challenged 
until the proof be forthcoming. War-time cablegrams 
are notoriously untrustworthy. Let us give the Germans, 
the Japanese, and other men fighting at the front, the 
benefit of the doubt. Let us be fair to both sides. 

EUGENE PARSONS. 

DENVER, COL. 
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After the Frost. 
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Now come the sweet and golden hours all steeped in sunlit haze; 
Still lights the sumac’s torch above the goldenrod’s late blaze; 

But from the summer’s crowning pride—the flowery tangle massed 
Beside the wayside’s gray old wall—all loveliness has passed; 

And little voices in the grass, they cry incessantly,— 

“The old days are gone, and this world is strange to me!’’ 


Oh, faithful little chorus chanting summer’s sweetness past! 

Sing on! Sing on! Swift.comes the frost! Each night may be 
your last! 

Your slender music but prolongs the bluebirds’ parting call,— 

Of autumn’s sweetest, saddest notes the saddest sound of all. 

Oh, little voices in the grass that cry incessantly,— 

“The old days are gone, and this world is strange to me!”’ 

Elizabeth West Parker. 


The Argument for Ambiguity in Theology. 


BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Strype, in his ‘‘Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer,” 
quaintly describes the shifts to which many of the reformed 
party in the sixteenth century were put in trying to avoid 
a break with the ancient Church. There were those who 
put great confidence in verbal ambiguity. They “thought 
it might be more convenient, in order to peace, to suffer 
some difficult and controverted points to pass under 
dubious expressions, or in the very words of Scripture, 
without any particular decisive sense and explanation 
imposed upon them.” 

So excellent a theologian as Bucer advised a friend, 
“‘when he spoke of the Eucharist, to use more dark and 
ambiguous forms of speech, that might be taken in a 
larger acceptation, urging him that by this means a great 
controversy might be at an end, and so peace, so long 
wanted, might be restored to the Church.” 

There is something very familiar to us in this line of 
reasoning. It seems an easy way to avoid the conflicts 
of opinion which have disturbed the peace of the Church. 
Language is elastic, and may, without much difficulty, be 
stretched so as to cover a multitude of meanings and no- 
meanings. The more ambiguous a word, the better it 
is fitted for “a larger acceptation.’’ Sometimes this 
process is carried to such an extent by amiable theologians 
that the ordinary mind is simply paralyzed. -Creeds that 
we had supposed to mean something in particular are 
shown to mean everything in general except what they 
seem to mean. It is sometimes held that subscription 
to them indicates nothing more than that the subscriber 
takes them as convenient points of departure. 

“When I use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty to Alice, 
“it means just what I choose to make it mean, neither 
more nor less.” 

“The question is,’”’ said Alice, ““whether you can make 
a word mean so many different things.”’ 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is 
to be master, that’s all.” 

When he puts it that way, Humpty Dumpty has 
certainly the last word. Just now, in the theological 
world, he is the master of the situation. The “liberty of 
prophesying” has given way to the liberty of interpreta- 
tion. Yet, when we hear the most thorough-going 
heresy uttered in the most orthodox phraseology, we 
cannot help wondering, with Alice, whether words can 
mean so many different things. 

Even if they can be made to mean so many different 
things, is it really worth while to make them do so? To 
return again to Strype, he tells us that Peter Martyr, 
who had at first been persuaded by Bucer to seek peace 
in ambiguity, “afterward returned to his former dilucid 
style, as well in the matter of the real presence as in all 
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other subjects to be treated of.” The reasons he gave 
for this change were that those who really cared for the 
old gross expressions ‘‘required gross interpretations, too, 
and because he found that many weaker brethren were 
greatly offended with these ambiguities of speech, and 
so entangled and confounded that they scarce knew what 
to think on this point. And, so leaving Bucer to pursue 
his obscurer phrases, he chose to speak more clearly and 
distinctly.”’ 

The fact is that, lasting peace in the Church is not to 
be attained by concealing difference of opinions under 
ambiguous phrases in order to avoid giving offence. We 
must reach a condition in which the frank expression of 
differing opinions shall not give offence. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Duty of American Colleges. 


The University Sermon, delivered by President W. H. P. 
Faunce, D.D., in the historic First Baptist Meeting- 
house at Providence, R.I., Oct. 11, 1914, was the first 
event of the week devoted to the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Brown University. From the impulsion which led to the 
founding of the Colonial colleges in America, Dr. Faunce 
passed to religious faith and devotion to public service, 
the changed conditions which they face to-day. 

“Ts the arrival,” he asked, “worthy of the high hope 
with which the vessel sailed? Into what have our 
colleges come, either deliberately or unawares? It is 
a serious matter that the colleges which started amid 
national penury have come into an era of ever-expand- 
ing national wealth. ‘The colleges have grown with the 
country they represent, and change of size often means 
subtle change of quality and ideal. If Socrates in his 
old ironic mood were to visit us, would he cry once again, 
‘How many things there are I do not need!’ Certainly 
the institutions that were once tested by poverty are 
now being tested by a luxurious civilization around them. 
In the last ten years probably as many students in 
American colleges have been demoralized by the auto- 
mobile as by alcohol. The dazzling attractions of a 
luxury-loving age constitute the greatest possible danger 
to American education. Our teachers are also being 
tested. We are tempted to forget that the greatest 
discoveries have sometimes come out of the shabbiest 
apology for an intellectual workshop. 

“The Colonial college has also come into a new under- 
standing of the search for truth. Knowledge was con- 
ceived as a deposit to be handed down. Devotion to 
research is one of the deepest and purest passions of the 
human spirit. It is the flame which must burn forever 
on the altars of the university. 

“The colleges are also coming into a deeper and broader 
interpretation of the Christian faith. If we were shut 
up in the cabin of an ocean steamer with the founders 
of our colleges, we should find those men speaking in 
another vocabulary, dwelling in a thought-world largely 
shaped by John Milton and John Bunyan, innocent of all 
we now mean by scientific method. But we are forever 
united with them in purpose, in intellectual and spiritual 
ideal. The university in thus declaring its adherence to 
the Christian religion does not, and cannot, subscribe 
to any human creed. The true Christian college must 
be autonomous, as were and are all the nine colleges 
founded before the Revolution. But just because it 
is autonomous it realizes its solemn responsibility for 
promoting the Christian ideal. ‘This Christian idealism 
humanizes all study and makes it vital. 

“We see to-day the Christian ideal antagonized, if 
not suppressed, by whole sections of the modern world,— 
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by the perverted philosophy of force, by the arrogant 
militarism of Europe, by theories that would base all 
national greatness on dreadnoughts and battalions. Be 
it ours, at a time when civilization itself is shaken by 
adherence to shallow philosophies and belated ideals,— 
be it ours to bow in new allegiance to the idealism of the 
fathers, which gave freedom and vigor to the Colonial 
college and to American life. Be it ours to affirm again 
our faith in the spiritual meaning of the world. Then all 
the future of our colleges shall be a progressive entrance 
into the unfolding thought and purpose of God.” 


The Religious Message of Rabindranath Tagore. 


BY REV. CLARENCE REED. 


Rabindranath Tagore, the recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1913, is one of the great poets and 
religious prophets of our age. His name has been a 
household word in India for a generation, but only since 
he received the Nobel Prize has he become world famous. 
He is revered as the master poet of India, not only by 
the fifty million Bengali, but by many Mohammedans 
and Christians. His poems are read by thousands in 
India, and they are sung from day to day wherever the 
Bengali language is spoken. The rowers sing them on 
the rivers, and the travellers as they walk on the roads. 
Lovers sing them in their days of ecstasy, and the mourn- 
ers in their nights of loneliness. They are also used in 
the religious services of the Brahmo-Somaj. 

Tagore is not only a poet, but is a most versatile man. 
He became famous when nineteen years of age, on account 
of writing a novel. He is the author of plays that are 
from time to time performed in Calcutta. He is one of 
the great spiritual prophets of India and a leader of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, an editor, a writer of essays, short stories, 
philosophical and historical articles for magazines, a 
noted educator, a patriot, and the business manager of 
his estate. 

As a poet, he does not confine himself to one style of 
poetry, for he has written lyrical and patriotic poems, 
ballads, and devotional hymns. He wrote mainly of the 
beautiful in the world around him as a young man, from 
the time he was twenty-five years of age to thirty-five 
he wrote the most beautiful of love poems, and then a 
great sorrow came to him and his thoughts turned more 
deeply to religion and philosophy. 

There have been published in the English language 
three volumes of Tagore’s poems, three of his plays, and 
a collection of essays. ‘These books have been translated 
into English by the author. 

The poems on ‘The Crescent Moon” make the same 
appeal as Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of Verse.’’ Where 
is there in all literature any poem of mother-love as sweet, 
delicate, and chaste as the one entitled “ Beginning,” or 
a poem with purer and more exalted sentiment than 
“Benediction”? Like Stevenson, he is able to think 
himself a child again and to live in the child’s world with 
its toys and paper boats, or to play being a merchant, 
sailor, or postman. 

“The Gardener’’ consists of a collection of love poems. 
They remind the reader of ‘The Song of Solomon,” 
only these poems are so much more chaste than the ones 
ascribed to Solomon! Here the body of woman becomes 
the most sacred temple in the world and is to be treated 
always with reverence. Would you have the most 
perfect knowledge of God, then seek to be or know the 
purest and noblest woman. Where is there any love 
poem in any language more beautiful than the one be- 
ginning ‘ With a glance of your eyes.” 

Tagore sees the beautiful in the common things around 
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him, in the grass, leaves, flowers, trees, and stones. ‘The 
reader sees the branches swayed by the wind, breathes 
the fragrant air, beholds the wheat-fields waving in the 
breeze, and hears the lapping of the waves of the river 
against its banks. 

“Gitanjali, or Song Offerings”’ is the title of a book of 
poems that have as their one all-pervading theme the 
love of God. They exhale love as a flower gives forth 
sweet perfume. These poems bring the reader face to 
face with God. Whatever way we turn we see the divine, 
—in the silence of the night, or beneath the branches 
of the trees through which filters the sunshine, or by 
the seashore, or in our homes, or on the busy streets, 
or in the lives of the women and children we love. The 
universe is to-him the garment of God. ‘The trees, the 
flowers, and the rivers, as well as the mountains, the ocean, 
the sun, moon, and stars, speak of the love of God. 

The “Song Offerings’ may be compared to the Psalms, 
only they are free from the imprecatory element. Their 
imagery is as rich, the melody as sweet, and their spiritu- 
ality greater than the songs of the Psalms. ‘Tagore has 
no scorn for his enemies, nor does he wish destruction 
to come upon them, but he hopes and prays for the coming 
of the universal brotherhood of man. 

The Quarterly Review says that Tagore has given to 
mankind “the highest expression of man’s belief in God 
that has been made in our times.’’ His interpretation 
of life is best expressed in the book of essays entitled 
“Sadhana, or Realization of Life.’’ 

The leading thought of this book is a development of 
the words taken from the Upanishads, “Know thine 
own soul.” A man is poor until he discovers the true 
wealth of his own soul. If a man finds the elements of 
supreme worth that are in his soul, then he is able to 
defy all external foes and compel them to stand outside 
the portal of his inner life. The knowledge of a man’s 
own soul is a bridge that leads to the highest knowledge 
of God. ‘That which is of supreme importance in life 


‘is to attain to self-realization by the conquest of fear, 


pride, and greed, and the cultivation of simplicity, 
disinterestedness, and noble thinking. 

Tagore sees in human society barriers dividing man 
from man, nation from nation, race from race, and ob- 
serves in the world of nature storms, floods, and earth- 
quakes. What, then, is the meaning of life? Is it like 
walking on a tight rope from one definite goal to another, 
requiring that every nerve and muscle be strained to 
its utmost in order to keep from falling into an awful 
abyss, or is it possible to live in this world as if it were 
our own home with objects about us which we really 
love? 

Greatness consists in being in harmony with the uni- 
verse, with the best in the lives of others and the highest 
in one’s own life. The man who pushes others aside 
in order to get ahead of them is an alien and outcast, 
because by so doing he separates himself from others. 
Man’s appetites and passions may inspire him to realize 
that which is highest, or they may be as a furnace fire 
to ‘consume that which is noblest in his life. 

In ‘‘Sadhana”’ the problem of death is discussed. Man 
on his journey must pass through the door of death. 
Life and death are like day and night. Death is a glori- 
ous sunset, prophetic of the coming of a new day. ‘The 
day passes away and darkness covers the face of the 
earth, but soon a new day comes without a wrinkle on 
its face. 

Man has thought of death as the putting out of the 
light of the lamp, and as a result death has been associated 
with darkness. Rather, death is the putting out of the 
lamp because the sun has risen and a new day is at hand. 
Death does not mean darkness, but the coming of a 
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wonderful light. Life and death are as closely related 
as the right and left hands, or the eyes. Amid this 
apparent struggle between life and death an all-embrac- 
ing harmony may be discovered. 

Rabindranath Tagore is also a minister who draws 
immense crowds whenever he speaks. Once a year a 
special service is held at his school in Bolpur, and the 
people come from all parts of India to listen to his mes- 
sage. At times he speaks in the meeting-place of the 
Brahmo-Somaj in Calcutta, and, although it has one 
of the largest auditoriums in that city, every place is 
generally crowded and people stand even on the steps. 

As a minister he seeks to commune directly with God, 
and the knowledge of God that has come to him he im- 
parts to others. He lays emphasis on the oneness be- 
tween man and God, and man and the universe. He 
teaches that there is no such a thing as an isolated fact. 
This sense of unity is necessary in order to be happy. 
Man was afraid of many of the phenomena of nature 
until he discovered their place in the world of nature. 
He has also been afraid of God, but now that he is learn- 
ing that God is the Universal Lover he is losing his fear. 

To this age, that has been defining the worth of life in 
terms of physical enjoyment and the accumulation of 
material things, has come this great prophet who is a 
discoverer of the soul, a teacher of the spiritual life, a 
poet of love, joy, and beauty. 

The words of Tagore make the spiritual life as ab- 
solutely real as the grass in the fields and as attractive 
as the wild flowers on the hillside. They do not seem 
studied; they appear to have come as the spontaneous 
overflow of the soul of a man in fellowship with God. 
Many of his comparisons are not familiar to Americans, 
but they do not seem strange, as they make a magical 
appeal to our imagination. 3 

A favorite theme with Tagore is love. He sings of 
the love of husband for wife, of parent for child, of pa- 
triot for his country, of man for nature and God. His 
poems overflow with love like an artesian well. He writes 
of the love that thrills every nerve with ecstacy, the love 
that enraptures the soul, and the love that calms and 
brings perfect peace. 

He knows the suffering that follows close to love, for 
the brighter the light, the darker is the shadow. He 
not only has portrayed the glorious heights into which 
love lifts the soul, but also the awful depths of despair 
into which the soul may fall. 

Tagore not only pleads for the closest sense of fellow- 
ship between man and God through the knowledge of 
man’s own soul, but also, by accurate knowledge of the 
world in which he lives, a deep sense of loyalty to the or- 
dinary duties of life, and a vital interest in movements 
for social and political betterment, it is possible to know 
God. 

He is an apostle of the higher patriotism and the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. He has experienced many 
sorrows on account of the death of his wife and several 
children, but, in place of yielding to grief, his troubles 
have inspired him to help other people in distress and to 
do all in his power to develop a golden Bengal. He has 
sought to discover the reasons that the death-rate in 
India is double that of most countries in Europe, and 
why the death-rate is increasing in India while it is de- 
creasing in Europe. Why do hundreds of thousands 
of people annually die of starvation in a land so produc- 
tive as India? 

Tagore’s message to India is twofold. He says, 
“Nations are destroyed or flourish in proportion as their 
poetry, painting, and music are destroyed or flourish.” 
For this reason he has given much of his thought to the 
writing of patriotic songs and poems. His songs are 
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the greatest influence in the development of a new India 
and the creation of a national consciousness. They 
rise above the race and religious hatreds that have char- 
acterized India in the past. 

These national songs have been criticised on account 
of lacking the martial and heroic note. He emphasizes 
his appeal in terms of love for the motherland. He 
idealizes his country and glorifies her rivers, mountains, 
birds, flowers, trees, bazaars, and homes. He consecrates 
all he possesses to his country. 

The second part of his message is expressed in the words, 
“Friends, there is no time to dream any more; the time 
for united action has come.’”’ By the aid of a son and 
son-in-law, who are graduates of the Agricultural School 
of the University of Illinois, he is introducing modern 
methods of agriculture in India and is assisting in the 
establishment of co-operative societies and agricultural 
banks. 

Ernest Rhys says that Tagore’s “message to the 
Western world amounts almost to a spiritual revelation.” 
His message is aglow with love for mankind. It is im- 
possible to understand other people and races except 
by mutual respect and love. The progress of civiliza- 
tion depends upon expressing in belief and deeds the 
universal brotherhood of man. The higher joys will 
come to the individual only when he treasures “the 
rhythmic throb of the whole world in his own soul.” 

Kipling, in speaking of the differences between the 
East and West, said, ‘“‘Oh, East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.’ Tagore, at a 
banquet given in his honor in London said, ‘East is 
East and West is West (God forbid that it should be 
otherwise), but the twain must meet in amity, peace, and 
mutual understanding.” 

Pato Ato, Ca. 


Spiritual Life. 


In all the universe as God rules it there is no real evil 
except our own wrong-doing. In all else optimism de- 
clares all for the best.—Rush R. Shippen. 
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Setting out on thy soul’s pilgrimage, unite to thyself 
what hearts thou canst. Know well that a hundred holy 
temples of Mecca have not the value of a heart.—Omar 
Khayyam. 


a] 


There is one wish ruling over all mankind, and it is a 
wish which is never in any single instance granted: each 
man wishes to be his own master. It is a boy’s beatific 
vision, and it remains the grown-up man’s ruling passion 
tothelast. But the fact is, life is a service; the only ques- 
tion is, Whom will we serve?—F. W. Faber. 


wo 


The strength of affection is a proof, not of the worthi- 
ness of the object, but of the largeness of the soul that 
loves. Love descends, not ascends. The might of a 
river depends not on the quality of the soil through 
which it passes, but on the inexhaustibleness and depth 
of the spring from which it proceeds.—F’. W. Robertson. 


wt 


We in our every-day sorrows ought to be able, if we try, 
to get away from our immediate pain far enough to see that 
the world is, on the whole, good to man, that it has been 


~ steadily growing better since the age of the saurians and 


other nameless beasts, and that setting aside the little 
puzzles of our experience, when we put intelligent ques- 
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tions to the universe, it answers with intelligence,—an 
intelligence vastly greater than our own.—Seth C. Beach. 


wt 


Hope never hurt any one, never yet interfered with 
duty; nay, always strengthens to the performance of duty, 
gives courage, and clears the judgment.—M acdonald. 


The Successful Church. 


The need of the sense of the larger life, of an inner source 
of power and quietude, appeals with fresh force for a 
religion which shall help to remind and stimulate and 
quicken in men the assurance that all experience may, if 
they will, be to them the opportunity of learning really to 
live, to be stirred and moved and made responsive to the 
vaster satisfactions which are inherent in their very souls. 
There is indeed need for a church which shall foster the 
uplift and warmth of the unmeasured life in the hearts of 
men. 

In relation to this need we have the advantage of being 
by inheritance and tradition a free church. Our fathers 
claimed that every opening of truth should be to them as 
a glimpse of God. They sought fellowship “with the 
wise and good of every nation and of every age.”’ There 
is no outward authority over us. Our appeal is to human 
experience and the widening knowledge of humanity. In 
virtue of our heritage we have laid upon us the duty, es- 
caping from the closed-in atmosphere of any dogmatic 
church, to seek and find truth under the open sky of 
reality. We impose no test of belief. We appoint no 
committee to examine you as to your fitness for member- 
ship. If you belong to us you discover it for yourself. 
Whether you are a member of the unseen church of the 
great life, of which this, if it is true to its heritage, strives 
to be a branch, lies within your own soul. We are a natu- 
ral fellowship of those who are finding it easier to go to- 
gether in their search after truth and life. Our fathers 
declared to us that the decay of old beliefs means the ad- 
vent of fuller and more vital religion, but this heritage of 
freedom is of little use save as a means to that fostering 
of high life values which alone creates a church which is 
such not in name only, but in reality. 

You must achieve life for yourself. If it could be 
forced upon you from the outside, it would be valueless. 
The only source of worth in religion is when it ceases to be 
an outer conformity and belief, and becomes something 
which strikes its roots deep in personal experience. In 
response to your own endeavor after life you yourself 
shall grow serener, calmer, stronger, steadier, better able 
as the years pass to meet and master circumstance, but 
without that endeavor neither teacher nor church can do 
anything for you. ‘The only thing that, at the very best, 
it is possible for one man to do for another is to awaken, 
quicken, encourage that wherein they are akin. It must 
be your quest. It is only as you have sought that you can 
find. Whatever be the atmosphere, the usual sporadic go- 
ing to church with no high endeavor or intent is as ineffect- 
ual as in such matters it deserves to be. You have no 
right then, to expect anything. Nothing which is of high 
value in the great realm of the spirit can come to you 
save as the result of quiet, constant, habitual, sustained 
endeavor on your part to come again and yet again into 
touch with the uplifting realities of life. 

I dream of a group of fellow-travellers on the great road 
gathering together because they seek to know more of 
the wealth of life which alone makes it truly worth while. 
They have perhaps outgrown the old religious formulas, 
but have a hunger for the enduring reality of religion. 
They are eager to be lifted into touch with things we too 
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often forget. They seek to escape from the wear and tear 
and burden of living, and to recover vision of the unseen 
things that endure beneath the passing surface shows. 
They would, in the realm of noble thought, find refuge 
for a little from the rush and pressure of circumstance. 
They are seeking and finding a way to the quiet places on 
the hills where the mists and clamor of the valley lie 
beneath their feet, and the great spaces and the open sky 
and the far horizons make room for the soul to breathe, 
where the very quiet whispers to them, and the largeness 
of the life of God rises and grows and is glad once more in 
the hearts of these children of his mighty life. 

That, I think, would be a successful church. It would 
be a creator of living men. _What-if we were, in deed and 
in truth, to set ourselves to transform that dream into 
a reality?’—Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 


Faith. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


The few who love are stronger far 
Than all the rest who hate; 
And in that faith I do my work, 
Accept my cross, and wait. 
AmaHeErST, Mass. 


The Pulpit. 


Rewriting the Law.* 


BY REV. PAUL R. FROTHINGHAM. 


The Lord said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone like 

unto the first: and I will write upon these tables the words that 
were on the first tables, which thou brakest .. . and Moses rose up 
early in the morning, and went up unto mount Sinai—Exopus 
XXXIV. I, 4. 
_ There is something tender as well as touching in the way 
that people tend to get together and clasp friendly hands 
and look into one another’s faces in times of anxiety, un- 
certainty, and trouble. When the sky of life is bright, 
when peace prevails, and the path lies plain and smooth 
before us, then people fall apart and petty jealousies 
arise. Selfishness asserts itself, and we think of indi- 
vidual comforts and advantage. Pleasures often pro- 
mote selfishness, but troubles awaken sympathy. In 
prosperity we tend to be divided; but disasters link life in 
both human and divine accord. 

We to-day, in coming here, have yielded, therefore, 
to an instinct that is deep and human. Far from home, 
yet in the hospitable house of friends, we have come to 
feel, as we have never felt before, the ties that bind to- 
gether the kindred of a common heritage and promise 
which no ocean space can keep apart. In this time of 
darkness we have gathered here to pray together, to look 
up together, and to wait together on the Lord—the God 
and Father of us all—that our strength may be renewed, 
that we may run as duty bids us and not falter, that we 
may walk in faith and not be found to fall. 

There is no need to emphasize in any way the magnitude 
of the hideous calamity to civilized existence which has 
drawn us to this place. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate its vastness: it would be correspondingly easy to 
make it seem a fatal blow to all that we have held most 
dear. We have read since childhood days, with incre- 
dulity but interest, of the prehistoric Deluge. Men 
came to be so lawless and depraved long centuries ago 
that, according to the ancient story, God loosed the waters 
and brought on a Flood, which swept away the works of 


* A sermon preached at Essex Hall, London, Sunday, Aug. 30, 1914. 
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men, and men themselves. The world was suddenly 
made waste and void. A handful only of earth’s creat- 
ures, by human foresight and the grace of God, were saved 
—to begin again in time the work of reconstruction. 

But what was that great Deluge to the one which 
threatens now, when we consider the attainments of civi- 
lized existence which manifestly are at stake? “Seven 
nations,’’ as some one has expressed it, “simultaneously 
battling for existence; Europe, the seat of human culture, 
trembling under the tramp of twelve million soldiers; 
war by dreadnoughts and submarine, war by Zeppelin 
and aéroplane, war at a cost of £12,000,000 a day. The 
proudest of centuries threatened with the most appalling 
ruin that ever scarred the memory of man; the com- 
merce of the universe in chaos; art and science, agriculture 
and industry, halted by the bayonet; civilization with a 
sword-point at its heart—bewilderment from Canton, 
U.S.A., to Canton, China! Never in the course of history 
has such a deluge swept down upon the human race; never 
has such disaster threatened.” 

But if we cannot exaggerate the evil, so we ought not, 
if possible, to let it utterly depress us. If it is easy to 
picture its present and potential consequences, so it is 
right—as nearly always is the case in life—to accept the 
duty that is difficult, and to seek the good that may lie 
in it and the good that may come out. 

Some of us, in the days and weeks just past, have seen 
our brightest visions darkened and our highest hopes 
dashed down to earth. Our pleasant dreams of perma- 
nent international good will have suddenly been changed 
into a nightmare of hideous strife and wholesale slaughter. 

At such a time there is only one thing that men and 
women of courage and consecration should resolutely and 
with reverence seek to do. They should shape afresh 
their hopes, renew their dreams, and reconstruct, in the 
light of a larger understanding of the world, their visions 
of the possibilities of human progress. 

In seasons of anxiety and stress we still turn back, for 
comfort and suggestion, to that Book of books which has 
been for so many centuries the source of higher suste- 
nance and faithfor man. So to-day we may turn together 


‘to our Bible, and find new light and guidance in certain 


of its prophecies and sayings. And I want you, for a 
moment only, to direct your thoughts to one of the most 
dramatic and suggestive scenes that Book contains. 

The great leader and lawgiver of Israel, you remember, 
in the early days of the long wilderness experience, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the warring people together into a 
certain harmony of purpose and endeavor. He made 
them conscious of a kind of unity, and brought them to a 
recognition of their dependence one upon another. He 
communed with God, and saw in vision certain truths of 
imperishable importance for the life of man. Leaving 
the people for a time, he went up to a mountain-top alone, 
and there wrote out his laws, and set them down upon two 
stone tables. 

But Israel in his absence turned back to evil ways. 

They fancied he had left them, never toreturn. Shaping, 
therefore, for themselves a golden calf, they gave them- 
selves up to heathen practices and shameful ways. 
- When the prophet came down from the mountain with 
the tables of the Law, the fruit of heavenly vision, he saw 
the tumult and the degradation of the people, and his 
heart was filled with bitterness. Of what account were 
higher laws and heavenly truth? The people were. in- 
corrigible; they evidently would have none of them. In 
a burst of anger, therefore, and in deep discouragement of 
heart, he lifted the tables of the Law and flung them on 
the rocks, where they were shattered into bits. 

So, I think, it has been in the days just past with many 
who had entered into dreams of world-wide peace, and 
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gradual disarmament, and a parliament of man. Peace 
conferences, Hague tribunals, arbitration courts, and 
prophecies of international good will,—what do they all 
amount to? They have gone for naught. It is force 
alone that after all avails! That Church Peace Congress 
which some of us were attending off in Constance when 
the storm-cloud burst—it was worse than useless. It was 
full of irony, the merest mockery of weak idealism and of 
ignorant delusions. People smile at me derisively when I 
speak of having been there. Like the ancient prophet, 
there are those who have flung aside in discouragement 
the tables of the Laws of Peace. They have suffered a 
shattering of hopes and dreams. 

But the matter was not ended there with Moses, and 
it should not end like that with us. Dejection made 
way for a new conception of high duty. Out of dis- 
couragement was born new faith and zeal. ‘The time 
arrived, and it came almost at once, when the prophet 
went again unto the mountain, summoned there by God. 
He communed again with the Highest—perceived in 
greater clearness the working of eternal truth! So he 
wrote again his Laws upon tables of enduring stone, laws 
which ever since have been the guidance and the light 
of men. 

Such, my friends, is the duty that clearly is incumbent 
upon us. It is not for us to give up Christian principles 
and precepts, but rather to renew them in the light of 
larger knowledge of the world; not to discard our pro- 
phecies and visions, but to write them upon tables which 
neither can be broken nor ignored, so that some day they 
shall be a light to guide and power to sustain. 

For a generation now and more it has fatuously been de- 
clared, ‘‘In times of peace prepare for war.’ ‘The worldly 
have informed us that the best way to insure continuance 
of peace was to prepare so thoroughly for war that war 
would not occur. We have lived to see the utter break- 
down of that theory. We have lived to see the colossal 
danger of great armaments, and the threat there is in ex- 
tensive preparations for murderous assault. More wisely, 
therefore, and with deeper reason we may say to-day, “In 
times of war prepare for peace.” And, for my part, I 
can think of nothing so likely and so thoroughly calcu- 
lated to guarantee hereafter the future peace and higher 
reconstruction of the world as the present strife which is 
taking place. This is a war, so far as England is con- 
cerned, not for its own sake, and not for purpose of aggres- 
sion. It is war against war and against mere military 
domination in the world’s affairs. It was brought on 
and precipitated by excessive military preparation at the 
heart of Europe, and it is being bravely waged against 
that spirit and all that it implies. It is war against the 
barbarous and medieval theory and teaching that force 
alone avails, that necessity need recognize no higher 
law. It is waged not for aggression, but for defence, 
and to free the world from the grim autocracy of arms. 

Moreover, it has come to be a war for international 
good faith, and the keeping of one’s word, If it is bad for 
an individual, and criminal for a person, to tear up con- 
tracts and to disregard a pledge, it is worse for a nation, 
and a thousand times more criminal. 

We have talked a great deal lately—and, please God, 
we shall talk a great deal more in the days to come—about 
peace treaties between nations, and arbitration compacts, 
and the like, but I can see no international security and 
no world-wide progress in the sphere of national exist- 
ence until the laws of right and justice, of honesty and 
righteousness, are as potent and as binding among countries 
as they are with individuals. ‘There are some things in this 
world that are worse, if possible, than hideous and awful 
war—and among them are base bargaining, and the willing- 
ness to put aside and openly repudiate a trust. Among 
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them are neutrality to justice, and a prudent counting of 
the cost of what is necessary to preserve one’s honor and 
to keep one’s word. 

Withal, however, the question that we need to consider 
most of all to-day is this: What can the churches do in 
time of war to prepare for peace? What attitude should 
they even now be taking and steadfastly assume? What 
ideals should they hold forth clearly? What laws set 
down upon the tables of enduring stone? 

The churches, alas! have done but little in the days that 
now so fatefully are past to prevent the awful chaos that 
has fallen on the world. They have disputed as to dog- 
mas when they should have presented a united front 
for peace. They have busily perfected ritual when they 
rather should have seen that righteousness alone exalts a 
nation, and that only when righteousness and truth 
embrace each other is civilized existence made secure. 
Of things like these, however, it is not to speak nor even 
think to-day. We are here, the members of different 
churches, from widely separated portions of the world; 
and the question is as regards the present and the future. 
What opportunities and duties have the churches to em- 
brace with fervor at a time when Christianity has been 
impeached and its teaching made of almost no effect? 

I. Let me, first of all, insist on this: To the churches 
will belong especially the duty of discouraging in every 
way that spirit of bitterness and hate which war inevi- 
tably generates and leaves behind it as an awful legacy. 
The defeated, whoever they may be, are bitter because 
of their defeat,—bitter by reason of suffering, humiliation, 
and irreparable loss; the victorious, too, whoever they 
may be, are bitter because of what the victory has cost; 
while those whose neutrality was overwhelmed are more 
reasonably bitter, for they had a right to be let alone. 
Feelings such as these are inevitably left behind as among 
the lasting ravages of war, and, what is more, they ac- 
count for the fact that war so seldom permanently settles 
anything. It arouses and intensifies the very sentiments 
that lead to strife, and hence the vicious circle ever and 
again becomes complete. 

That being most unfortunately true, the Christian 
churches must do all that lies within their power to allay 
such feelings and to rob them of their hideous fecundity 
of ill. ; 

Nor can they be allayed in any better, more effective 
way—and in part prevented from becoming permanent 
and violent—than by simply understanding this: that the 
present war is primarily a war of powers, not of people. 
The people of Germany—God help them!—were peace- 
loving, peace-sustaining, but a month ago. They had no 
quarrel with the people of England or of France, or least 
of all with the people of brave, unoffending Belgium. I 
have been told that the German soldiers, when the fight- 
ing first began near Liége, did not know that they were 
shooting Belgians, but assumed them tobe French. As I 
saw the German people when this cyclonic war was com- 
ing on, travelling as I did from Hamburg on the north to 
Constance on the southern boundary; stopping at Kassel, 
a great military centre, and at Heidelberg, with its fa- 
mous university; stopping at places such as these, and 
meeting, talking with the people,—the one thing that im- 
pressed me was the ineffable gloom and sadness that pre- 
vailed. ‘The country seemed to me a country forced to 
act against its will—rigorously, autocratically summoned 
to a task for which it had no heart nor conscience. 

Moreover, what was true of Germany, we know, of 
course, was true of England, where the people are so far 
from warlike in their inmost hearts and feelings. I have 
been told, too, that the same was true in France. I was 
talking but a day or two ago with one of the fairest- 
minded, clearest-sighted men I know—a great historian 
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of international repute. He was travelling in France 
when the storm-clouds gathered with such sudden fury, 
and he told me that, so far as he could see, neither govern- 
ment nor people wished the war. 

The people of the churches must therefore do every- 
thing that in them lies to allay and not encourage inter- 
national ill will, and hostile feelings toward their kind. 
It cannot be accomplished all at once, but each of us must 
do the little that he can. The wheels of progress, alas! 
to this great matter of international kinship, have, in 
certain directions, been set back for at least a generation. 
The work of years, which has been industriously carried 
on by conferences and international assemblages of one 
kind and another,-has been obliterated in a moment. 
We shall have to struggle back ‘“‘with painful steps and 
slow” to the heights which in this respect had been 
attained. 

We should not, therefore,—none of us should cherish 
needlessly hard feelings nor condemn a people or a race 
in our vindictiveness of feeling. Forgiveness must be 
built up in our hearts, repentance developed in our souls, 
for we all are in part to blame for what has happened. 
Right is never wholly upon our side nor wrong upon the 
other. 

Above all, let us not lose faith in human nature be- 
cause of what has come to pass. ‘Though millions of 
men may be involved in fighting one another at the pres- 
ent time, only some twenty or thirty men had anything 
to do with definitely and directly bringing on the conflict. 
The heart of humanity still throbs with pity, and the fact 
of human kinship will survive the shock. Beneath the 
surface live untouched deep sentiments of justice, fairness, 
tenderness, and fervent faith in what is true and beautiful 
and good. 

2. This brings me to another point, a second law to be 
rewritten clearly as the tables where the messages of God 
are set. ‘The Church is essentially a democratic institu- 
tion. It is based upon the equality of all men. It recog- 
nizes the sacredness of individual rights and judgment. 
Now as the people of Europe are not responsible for 
having brought about this war, so probably it never 
would have come had the people had a larger, more legiti- 
mate voice in the management of what are really their 
affairs. 

The time will come, and the churches can do some- 
thing in the future to promote it, when treaties cannot be 
entered into without the people’s knowledge and consent, 
and when binding obligations will not be incurred against 
their wish and will. Democracies (and England, let me 
say, in many respects is no less democratic than are we at 
home)—democracies are bulwarks in the cause of peace; 
for, where the people’s voice is law, that voice is raised 
against the horror and the suffering of war—unless it be 
for honor or defence. ‘‘History,’’ says Lyman Abbott, 
“records not a single instance of a nation armed which has 
remained a nation free. ‘The army is necessarily auto- 
cratic, and autocracy and democracy cannot live side by 
side in the same country and under the same flag.” 
When individual rights, therefore, and the sacredness of 
the individual life are written on the tables of the law, 
the people come into their own as children of a common 
Father. 

3. A third thing must be written on the tables of the 
Higher Law as we stand upon the mount of vision, and 
on this I lay my chiefest emphasis. 

We have heard a great deal in the past about the “‘bal- 
ance of power” and the necessity of maintaining it in 
Europe. That balance, which was always difficult and 
dangerous, has now been forcibly upset. It was probably 
incapable of being permanent. It had for a basis rivalry, 
not friendship; opposition, not co-operation. 


It was a 
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balance not of love, but fear; not of harmony, but jeal- 
ousy. 

Let that be as it may, however, the theory has been up- 
set, and I see instead of it, upon the tables that are 
brought down from the mount, not a balance, but a 
concert or a council of the powers! What is called, you 
know, an entente cordiale, or a friendly understanding, 
| has been possible and practicable for many years be- 

tween two or more co-operating law-abiding nations. 

It has led, in a limited way, to good results, promoting, 
| along certain lines, international good feeling and friendly 
enterprise. 

What has been successfully achieved in part ought to 
be capable of large development. It should be carried 
out on every side, by many nations, not by only two or 
three. “Such an understanding,’’ writes Dr. Jordan, “‘in- 
volves all that is essential in the idea of international fed- 
eration, and such federation is the remedy for the evils of 
to-day.” 

Oh, my friends, that is what I see in. vision, and de- 
voutly, definitely hope for, as a consequence and out- 
growth of all this present horror, suffering, and strife. I 
look for no collapse of civilization, no permanent decline 
of spiritual faith, such as many people vaguely fear and 
definitely speak of; but I look in time for a definite re- 
construction of society along higher lines and on a basis of 
co-operative action and mutual endeavor. 

Consider what has happened and is taking place around 
us. Here are practically all the greater European powers 
allied in a forceful, federated opposition to that one great 
power which has stood pre-eminent for years as the great 
exponent of mere military might. Because of her exces- 
sive and increasingly extensive armaments—or at least 
in part because of them—the other nations were obliged 
to multiply their implements of war, until Europe came 
to be the great armed camp we knew; and now these 
| allied powers, side by side, are engaged in a contest that 

was forced upon them, to check the aggressions of that 
military state. 

What shall prevent, then, if the cause of seeming right 
and justice triumph, that these allied forces, having 
learned to trust each other and to act together, stay allied, 
agreeing, among other things, and chief among them, to 
limit henceforth the extent of armaments? What is to 
prevent an international council being formed, by which 
these nations formally agree to work together, not apart, 
side by side and not in rivalry, together holding a suffi- 
cient fighting force to guarantee the peace and order of 
the world? Such a federation would constitute a kind 
of United States of Europe, with peace for its object 
and an international force to make peace possible. Such 
a federation could establish and uphold, with American 
assistance, a permanent Hague Tribunal, a Supreme Court 
for the world, where all contentions between nations 
henceforth must be carried for judicial settlement. 

That is something to be looked for, worked for, fought 
for,—yes, and even willingly, if need be, died for. If it 
can be attained and finally established, it will almost 
make worth while the overwhelming suffering and sorrow 
that we now are undergoing. If it can be secured, the 
nations will not fight and bleed in vain. It will be a tre- 
mendous price to pay—the most colossal that the world 
has ever known! But nothing of great worth and value 
ever is attained in life except at the cost of what is pre- 
cious and most priceless. The lessons learned in agony 

4 and bloody sweat are the only lessons that apparently 
avail. From the ashes of the martyrs the spirit of the 
Church takes on a new form and force; and Christ him- 
self was lifted into glory by the cross. 

For years some of us have been preaching, prophesying, 
pleading for some kind of world agreement, or concerted 
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‘action of the powers, which should lead to the setting up 


of an international tribunal, sustained by sentiment and 
force. We have preached and pleaded—and it has not 
come! Perhaps it could not come until new suffering had 
been endured, fresh strife and loss sustained. Perhaps a 
new and higher form of civilization could be born into the 
world only by sapping the strength and endangering the 
very life of the civilization that produced it. If it shall 
prove that a concert of the nations could be established 
and attained only after the greatest conflict of the nations 
that the world had ever seen or even dreamed of, then, 
as was said of old, so once again it must be said, ‘‘God’s 
will be done.” 

Does it seem to some of you mere mockery and the 
prematurity of weak idealism to speak of enduring peace 
when the crash of contending millions is almost paralyzing 
thought and hope, while soaring faith and silent fear are 
alternating in our hearts? I answer, No! While the war 
must be pursued and fought out to the bitter end with 
consecration and devoted courage, yet in time of war a 
duty is to think of and prepare for peace. It is the func- 
tion of the state to organize and prosecute a strife that was 
forced upon it: it is the function of the Church to cherish 
and uphold the vision of ensuing and enduring peace. 

Again, does it seem to some of you that the ideals which 
I have outlined are too high, and incapable of full attain- 
ment? Once more I answer, No! It is the mission of 
the Church to bring down from the mountain-tops of 
vision the tables of the Law on which the messages of 
God are clearly written. Moreover, no ideals of peace 
can ever be too high for sorrowing hearts and empty homes 


‘when such ideals are founded on the Christian principles 


of love and mutual forbearance. 

The sordid teachings of the world, the fruit of a material 
philosophy, have wrought inestimable havoc, as many have 
foretold they must; and the time is near at hand for 
shaping the higher destiny of a truer civilization. 

Ah, dear friends, we shall need no simple preachers and 
mere vocal advocates of peace in the days that soon must 
come. The burned and battered towns of Europe, the 
worn and wasted fields of battle, will themselves in silence 
but with solemn eloquence proclaim it. Mothers with sad 
eyes and trembling lips will preach that gospel as they put 
away the bright mementos of the boy who bravely laid his 
life down in a foreign land or found a shroud in the en- 
gulfing sea.» Children in their loneliness will preach it. 
Wives, too, who were widowed as soon almost as they 
were wed, will silently proclaim its blessings to the world. 

No! we shall not lack for preachers of the cause of 
peace. But what we shall need will be well-instructed 
rulers and wise statesmen, enlightened social engineers 
and builders of new roads of progress, who will adjust and 
introduce the machinery for settling international dis- 
putes without resort to arms. Let us boast no more of 
our proud inventions and the mighty volume of material 
attainments! Let us speak no more of our ‘‘ wonderful 
century,” and the great discoveries and advancement we 
have made! ‘There is one thing we have not devised,— 
we have not with all our arts and culture, with all our 
science and our proud achievements, put yet into opera- 
tion a simple means by which the nations can settle their 
disputes without resort to war. 

But we shall devise it, and attain a higher form of civil- 
ized existence. ‘Though the dream is as old as man, and 
the vision worn with waiting; though the tables that con- 
tain the Law have again and again been broken,—yet the 
time of great fulfilment may be nearer than we think. 

The human race itself with bleeding feet’ and heavy 
heart is climbing to the mount of vision, and the Laws 
which at last are being written are the laws of justice, 
righteousness, and peace. 
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Reply to the Appeal of German 
Theologians. * 


A document has obtained circulation in 
England, and, we believe, in America, in 
the form of an appeal with reference to the 
European war, addressed to ‘‘the evangelical 
Christians abroad,” and making special ref- 
erence to the members of the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh. It is 
signed by brothers and friends of our own 
in the Church of Christ—men of whose hon- 
esty, capacity, and good faith there can be 
no conceivable question, and whose names 
carry weight throughout the world among 
those who think and teach and pray. 

It fills us with amazement that those who 
occupy the positions held by the signatories of 
this appeal should commit themselves to a 
statement of the political causes of the war 
which departs so strangely from what seem 
to us to be the plain facts of this grave hour 
in European history. They offer in brief 
words some account of the events of recent 
months or years, but to the most salient of 
the facts out of which the war has arisen they 
make no reference at all. 

It has not been a light thing for us to give 
our assent to the action of the government of 
our country in this matter, but the facts of 
the case as we know them have made ‘it im- 
possible for us to do otherwise. Of these 
facts we offer here a brief but a careful sum- 
mary, derived from the official papers, the 
accuracy of which cannot be challenged. It is 
upon these facts that we rest our assured 
conviction that, for men who desire to main- 
tain the paramount obligation of fidelity to 
plighted word, and the duty of defending 
weaker nations against violence and wrong, 
no possible course was open but that which 
our country has taken. 


1. THe Course oF NEGOTIATIONS. 


On July 24 Sir Edward Grey said to the 
German ambassador that “if the Austrian 
ultimatum to Servia did not lead to trouble 
between Austria and Russia’ he “‘had no 
concern with it.” He proposed that “the 
four powers—Germany, Italy, France, and 
ourselves—should work together simulta- 
neously at Vienna and St. Petersburg in favor 
of moderation in the event of the relations 
between Austria and Russia becoming 
threatening’’ (Correspondence respecting the 
European Crisis, White Book, Cd. 7467, No. 
11). The German secretary of state said 
(July 25) that he was quite ready to fall in 
with this suggestion (No. 18). 

When the Servian reply was rejected by 
Austria, Sir E. Grey proposed (July 26) that 
the French, Italian, and German ambassa- 
dors should meet him at once “‘for the pur- 
pose of discovering an issue which would 
prevent complications” (No. 36). The re- 
sponsibility for the failure of this proposal 
rests solely with Germany, who alone raised 
objections. While favorable “in principle” 
to mediation between Russia and Austria, 
the German government could not approve 
the particular method of conference suggested, 
but, though invited to do so, they put for- 
ward no alternative proposal. 

Finally, at the very last moment, Sir E. 
Grey made a new effort for the maintenance 
of peace: “I said to German Ambassador 
this morning [July 31] that if Germany could 
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get any reasonable ‘proposal put forward 
which made it clear that Germany and Aus- 
tria were trying to preserve European peace, 
and that Russia and France would be un- 
reasonable if they rejected it, I would sup- 
port it at St. Petersburg and Paris, and go 
to the length of saying that if Russia and 
France would not accept it His Majesty’s 
Government would have nothing more to 
do with the consequences; but, otherwise, I 
told German Ambassador that if France 
became involved we should be drawn in”’ 
(No. 111). 

Nothing could more plainly show that our 
government endeavored to the utmost to 
maintain the peace of Europe, and that it did 
not receive the co-operation of the German 
government in its endeavor. 


2. THE NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 


The actual interposition of Britain in the 
present war arose directly out of the question 
of the neutrality of Belgium. 

The original guarantee of the neutrality 
of Belgium is to be found in Article VII. of 
the Treaty of London (April 19, 1839) be- 
tween England, Austria, France, Russia, and 
Prussia on the one hand and the Nether- 
lands on the other. 

The article reads: ‘Belgium shall form a 
state independent and perpetually neutral. 
It is under obligation to observe such neu- 
trality toward all other states.’”’ On the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870, identical treaties between England and 
France, and between England and Prussia 
acting for herself and her allies, were signed 
in London. ‘The treaties were in each case 
preceded by a formal declaration on the part 
of the belligerent powers that they would 
respect the neutrality of Belgium. 

The Prussian note expressly stated that 
the Prussian government regarded such a 
declaration as superfluous in view of the 
existing treaties. The Treaties of 1870, 
moreover, specifically recognized as of binding 
force Article VII. of the Treaty of 1839. The 
Treaties provide that in the case of one bel- 
ligerent respecting and the other violating 
the neutrality of Belgium the United King- 
dom will co-operate with the belligerent 
respecting neutrality against the other. 

The third article of the Treaties provides 
that it shall be binding on the contracting 
parties during the continuance of the war and 
for twelve months after; ‘‘and on the ex- 
piration of that time the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium will, so far as the high 
contracting parties are respectively con- 
cerned, continue to rest as heretofore on the 
Quintuple Treaty of 1839.” . 

The obligation thus rested on Germany, 
no less than on England and France, to 
respect, in accordance with the treaties which 
she had signed, the neutrality of Belgium. 
In reply to an inquiry addressed by the 
British to the French and German govern- 
ments on July 31, when the outbreak of 
hostilities appeared imminent, France gave 
an assurance that she would respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. Germany gave no 
such assurance, our ambassador gathering, 
from what the secretary of state said, “that 
he thought any reply they might give could 
not but disclose a certain amount of their 
plan of campaign in the event of war ensu- 
ing” (No. 122). On August 3 an ultimatum 
was addressed to Belgium by the German 
government, the effect of which was that 
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Belgium would be treated as an enemy unless 
she assented to the violation of her territory 
by permitting the passage of German troops 
to France (No. 153). ‘This the Belgian gov- 
ernment categorically refused as a flagrant 
violation of the Law of Nations,—a view of 
the action of Germany which is supported by 
the speech of the Chancellor to the Reichstag 
on August 4; for, after speaking of “‘the just 
protest”’ of Belgium, he added, “‘ The wrong— 
I speak openly—that we are committing we 
will endeavor to make good as soon as our 
military goal has been reached.” 

German publications, official and wnoffi- 
cial, have, since the actual violation, stated 
that Belgian territory was only violated after 
the Belgians had agreed to allow the French 
to march through, and had thereby “‘broken 
the neutrality.” These statements are ad- 
vanced without any attempt to support them 
by evidence; they are in contradiction to 
the substantial pleas put forward by Ger- 
many at the time, and they directly conflict 
with the pledge given by France to Sir FE. 
Grey; they are wholly baseless and untrue. 

It is right that at this point we should refer 
to “the strong bid for British neutrality” 
reported by the British ambassador at Berlin 
as having been made to him by the Imperial 
Chancellor on July 29 (No. 85). In replying 
to it on the next day Sir EK. Grey wrote as 
follows: ‘‘His Majesty’s Government can- 
not for a moment entertain the Chancellor’s 
proposal that they should bind themselves 
to neutrality on such terms. What he asks 
us in effect is to engage to stand by while 
French colonies are taken and France is 
beaten, so long as Germany does not take 
French territory as distinct from the colonies. 
From the material point of view such a pro- 
posal is unacceptable; for France, without 
further territory in Europe being taken from 
her, could be so crushed as to lose her posi- 
tion as a Great Power, and become stubordi- 
nate to German policy. Altogether, apart 
from that, it would be a disgrace for us to 
make this bargain with Germany at the ex- 
pense of France, a disgrace from which the 
good name of this country would never re- 
cover. The Chancellor also in effect asks us 
to bargain away whatever obligations or 
interest we have as regards the neutrality of 
Belgium. We could not entertain that bar- 
gain either” (No. 1071). 
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The facts thus recited are, in our belief, in- 
contestable. We can only suppose, incredible 
as it seems, that those honorable and gifted 
men who signed the German appeal were un- 
aware of the obligations by which we were 
bound, and also of the story of the negotia- 
tions. A violation of such promises on our part 
would have been an act of basest perfidy. 

When we turn to the generalities which the 
document contains about German thought 
and polity and plans, we seek in vain for any 
reference to the teaching of such writers as 
Treitschke and Bernhardi. 

Does it mean that those who have signed 
the German appeal regard those leaders and 
teachers as negligible, or that their own op- 
position to what those widely read books 
contain is so well known as to need no asser- 
tion? Wecannot tell. But the facts of the 
hour, as set forth in the summary which we 
have given above, correspond so clearly with 
what is inculeated and driven home in those 
writings that we at least find it impossible to 
separate the one from the other. 
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Again, we cannot pass in silence the state- 
ment of the manifesto that “unnameable 
horrors have been committed against Ger- 
mans living peaceably abroad.”’ We do not 
know to what the signatories refer in this 
general statement; but we may be permitted 
to speak of what is within our personal knowl- 
edge. Peaceful and well-disposed Germans 
in this country are being treated with all 
possible consideration and’ kindness, and the 
Home Secretary has taken them under his 
own protection. 

God knows what it means to us to be sepa- 
rated for a time by this great war from many 
with whom it has been our privilege—with 
whom we hope it will be our privilege again 
—to work for the setting forward of the 
Christian message among men. We unite 
whole-heartedly with our German brethren 
in deploring the disastrous consequences of 
the war, and in particular its effect in divert- 
ing the energies and resources of the Chris- 
tian nations from the great constructive tasks 
to which they were providentially called on 
behalf of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

But there must be no mistake about our 
own position. Eagerly desirous of peace, fore- 
most to the best of our power in furthering it, 
keen especially to promote the close fellow- 
ship of Germany and England, we have 
nevertheless been driven to declare that, 
dear to us as peace is, the principles of truth 
and honor are yet more dear. 

To have acted otherwise than we have 
acted would have meant deliberate unfaith- 
fulness to an engagement by which we had 
solemnly bound ourselves, and a refusal of 
our responsibilities and duties in regard to 
the maintenance of the public law of Europe. 
We have taken our stand for international 
good faith, for the safeguarding of smaller 
nationalities, and for the upholding of the 
essential conditions of brotherhood among 
the nations of the world. 

Signed: Randall Cantuar, archbishop of 
Canterbury; Cosmo Ebor, archbishop of 
York; J. B. Armagh, archbishop of Armagh; 
A. F. London, bishop of London; Edw. 
Winton, bishop of Winchester; Walter J. F. 
Robberds, bishop of Brechin, primus of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland; J. H. Ossory, 
bishop of Ossory, and thirty-five other relig- 
ious leaders and university professors. 


Literature. 
A Younc Man’s Jesus. By Bruce Bar- 
ton. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1—This is a 


most attractive book in appearance, and its 
message, while somewhat startling in form 
and unconventional in spirit, is well worth 
attention. The purpose of Mr. Barton is to 
- commend Jesus to earnest young men by 
stripping away from the traditional figure of 
the Christ the mystical and effeminate ele- 
ments. It is well defined in the following 
words: “Jesus had our bounding pulses, our 
hot desires. He felt his spirits leap in the 
bracing air of the new morning. He knew 
the stirring cheer of good fellowship. . . . He 
is our Jesus, and we have surrendered him to 
priests and to women, to hospitals and mon- 
asteries, without so much as a struggle... . 
He was everything in our Sunday-school 
teaching which I judge he himself would 
have preferred not to have been. To think 
of him as a real man, doing a real task, was 
made to seem somehow irreverent. To have 
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suggested that he was strong physically, that 
the muscles standing out in his arms and 
legs helped to breed respect in the crowd 
that followed him, would have been nothing 
short of sacrilege.” We have here what we 
may call, without disrespect, an athletic 
idealization of Jesus,—an attempt to make 
Jesus seem real and attractive to young men 
of the present who glory in physical vigor. 
All the hints in the Gospels looking in this 
direction are expanded by imagination to a 
superlative degree. An example in point is 
found in the first chapter, where much is 
made of the text which states that Jesus 
overthrew the tables of the money-changers 
in the temple. The enlargement is very 
fanciful, but really interesting. It is doubt- 
ful whether sound critics would approve 
some of Mr. Barton’s interpretations. But 
probably they come as near the truth as 
those made by traditional dogmatists. While 
Mr. Barton lays much stress upon the physi- 
cal features and incidents of Jesus’ personality 
and ministry, he does not neglect the moral 
and spiritual qualities. His plea is, and he 
makes it in an original and eloquent manner, 
that Jesus must be presented as a savior 
with red blood. The book contains state- 
ments that will shock some pious folk, others 
that careful scholars will condemn; but, on 
the whole, many will find here fresh insight, 
original emphasis on long-neglected ele- 
ments, and also valuable contributions to a 
nobler view of our supreme Master in things 
of the spirit. A reproduction of Darius 
Cobb’s remarkable painting ‘‘The Master” 
enriches the volume as a worthy frontis- 
piece. 


Lost IN THE Fur Country. By D. Lange. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1 net.—The frontispiece of this story shows 
two Indians, one in the act of seizing roughly 
a little girl, eleven years old, the other ap- 
parently about to tomahawk her twin brother. 
It cannot be said that this is likely to attract 
buyers of books for boys and girls, although 
it is true that not all the chapters are fear- 
some. ‘The end is sufficiently tragic, how- 
ever, for the children then kidnapped return 
to their parents and home only as man and 
woman grown, and during most of the period 
of separation they, too, have known nothing 
of each other. Cruel as the captor Indians 
were, the children met kindness from a fosterr 
mother, and the home life of the Indians is 
pictured in mild and friendly fashion. The 
writer is superintendent of schools in St. 
Paul, Minn., and is said to be “‘an expert in 
the very difficult art of interesting boys 
profitably.” 


InpIAN Scout TaLks. By Charles A, 
Eastman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
80 cents net.—These Indian scout talks rep- 
resent the actual experience of the writer, 
who was an Indian boy himself, and trained 
from his babyhood to overcome the terror 
of darkness and loneliness. To have confi- 
dence in nature and himself is the first step 
in the life of the wilderness. ‘Think not 
the water will drown you, or that anything 
in the water or on land will bite or poison 
you,” runs the instruction. Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls may learn here how to make 
friends with wild animals, how to build 
Indian canoes, how to follow a trail, and how 
to start a fire without matches, and cook 
without pots. The chapters on gesture-lan- 
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guage and picture-writing ought to supply 
occupation in winter months when the out- 
door life may be somewhat circumscribed for 
boys and girls who have to go to school. Mr. 
Eastman has made his book interesting as 
well as instructive. 


JEAN Casor In Cap AND Gown. By 
Gertrude Fisher Scott. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net.—Jean 
Cabot’s development through the two earlier 
years of her college career prepares the 
reader for their culmination in the radiant, 
suceessful graduate, who completes her 
course and announces her engagement at the 
same time. ‘This has been a pleasant series 
of books, which have presented girl readers 
with imitable types and given them bright 
descriptions of undergraduate life. The tone 
is realistic in the best sense, and it empha- 
sizes the right kind of college spirit. Fortu- 
nately, the series is to reach the traditional 
four volumes in spite of the fact that Jean 
is now graduated, and Jean in the House of 
the Blue Shutters is to give the readers a sur- 
prise ‘‘replete with incidents.” 


FAIRMOUNT’S QUARTETTE. By Etta An- 
thony Baker. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.30 net.—Fairmount Academy, a finishing 
school for girls, situated on the Hudson, and 
provided with everything that can make 
girls’ brains intelligent, their hearts happy, 
and their lives interesting, has been already 
presented to girl readers in three volumes, 
often voted ‘“‘delightful’” and “charming.”’ 
The fourth volume does not fall behind the 
others in point of interest. The girls, in 
whom the reader is already interested, are 
now in their senior year, and the fact that 
Eustis Military Academy is a neighbor to 
Fairmount becomes even more important as 
a factor in the story. The incidents are 
varied, and Miss Baker’s lively narration 
sets them out in glowing colors.’ 


PRETTY Potty FLINDERS. By Mary Fran- 
ces Blaisdell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
50 cents net.—The fifth volume in the Boy 
Blue Series will be found no less satisfactory 
than the other four. It contains answers 
to some of the most puzzling questions in 
nursery lore, such as: Where did the three 
kittens find their mittens? What did the 
Bears do when Silver Locks.had eaten up 
the porridge and broken down Baby Bear’s 
chair? How does one raise the kind of pump- 
kins that may be turned into fairy coaches 
like that of Cinderella? and other similar 
problems. ‘The stories are cleverly written. 
They are skilfully adapted to the small read- 
ers who can read them for themselves, and 
the colored illustrations are a great addition 
to the interesting text. 


Fairy TALE Foxes. By Clifton Johnson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 
cents net.—Mr. Johnson is an expert in the 
selection of fairy tales and his choice of these 
fox stories proves it again. The part that 
the fox has played in folk lore and nursery 
legends is well illustrated by these twenty-five 
tales by which all countries in Europe as well 
as the Orient and the Negro race are repre- 
sented. Many of them are unfamiliar, and 
nearly all areamusing. ‘The humor of Frank 
A. Mankivell’s illustrations will be appreci- 
ated by the children as well as their elders. 
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The Home. 
Nearly Ten. 


When a body comes to be nearly ten, 

Ah! all sorts of troubles beset her then, 

At least, if the body happens to be 

The eldest of all in the famil-y, 

Whose mother’s at work the whole of the day; 
And I’m that body, I may as well say! 


There isn’t a baby in all our street 

Who’s nearly as pretty, or half as sweet 

As our little Sally; but oh, dear me! 

It’s strange how heavy that baby can be. 
And Tommy’s a wonderful boy, I know; 
But sometimes that child does bother me so. 


It’s “Hush-a-bye, baby,’’ and off she goes; 

But, if I put her down, that baby knows. 

And, as soon as she’s really fast asleep, 

Then down on the floor our Tommy will creep. 
And it’s—‘ Don’t wake baby, be quiet, do”; 
Or—“Tommy, you'll pull that cat’s tail in two.” 


But, perhaps, when a body’s worn out quite, 
Her dear little mother will come in sight. 
Then it’s—‘“ Polly, my pet, what should I do 
If I hadn’t a good little girl like your” 
And, somehow, a body feels glad just then 
She’s a grown-up girl of nearly ten! 

—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


What Little Nelf Did. 


They were going hazel-nutting—the Phil- 
brick children and Little Nelli—one day last 
fall. 

Little Nell was not one of the Philbrick 
children. She was Dick Long’s daughter; 
and Dick Long cobbled shoes for a time in 
the village, two miles from the Philbrick 
farm, and then went away to California, 
never to be heard from again, and good Mrs. 
Philbrick opened her motherly heart and arms 
to Little Nell, and took her in. 

Her real name was Henrietta; but Miss 
Jackson, the dressmaker, who read Charles 
Dickens’s stories a great deal, called her 
one day “Little Nell,’ and it clung to her 
ever after. 

It was Saturday afternoon; and, as I 
told you, Will and Jack and Polly and Little 
Nell were going hazel-nutting. They each 
carried a basket, and each basket held a 
flaky apple turnover. They got their baskets 
full of nuts, with their prickly coverings, 
and ate their turnovers,—all but Jack. 
That is to say, Jack ate his turnover with 
the rest; but he had not filled his basket. 

He had spent too much of the afternoon 
in chasing the little red squirrels and in 
balancing himself on the smooth log which 
spanned the brook. Now the sun had gone 
down. It was growing late and chilly. 

Jack kicked crossly at a decayed stump. 

“You should have worked more and 
played less,” laughed Will, looking at his 
own heaped-up basket. 

Little Nell slipped her hand softly into 
Jack’s. 

“Come home now, Jacky,” 
“and I’ll give you half of mine.” 

Jack laughed, and gave the old stump 
a parting kick. A cloud of dust flew up. 
Jack’s foot had hammered its way through 
the rotten wood. The stump was hollow. 
Jack pulled his foot out; and after it rolled 
and rattled a rich brown stream of nuts,— 
three quarts, at the very least! 

“Hooray!” shouted Jack, capering wildly 
about. “I don’t want any of anybody’s 
nuts now!” 


she said, 
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Then he seized his basket and began to 
scoop in the treasure by handfuls. 

Little Nell looked on with wide-open 
eyes. ‘“‘Who put ’em there?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a squirrel’s storehouse,’ answered 
Will. 

“Wasn’t he a jolly little fellow? And 
isn’t it lucky I kicked?” cried Jack, briskly 
digging away the decayed wood to look for 
more. 

The big brown eyes ran over with tears 
as Little Nell began to understand. 

“Don’t take them, Jack!” she pleaded. 
“Tl give you all of mine.” 5 

“All of yours ain’t half so many as there 


is here; and why shouldn’t I take them, 
I’d like to know? Finding is having, Little 
Nell.” 


“Vou didn’t say so when I found your 
ten-cent piece,’ said Polly, swinging her 
basket. 

Jack reddened, remembering what a time 
there had been about that same ten-cent 
piece. “You keep still, Polly Philbrick,”’ 
he said, “I ain’t a chipmunk, an’ a ten- 
cent piece isn’t nuts. Ain’t there a lot, 
though?” 

It was quite in vain that Little Nell begged 
him to put them back. 

She walked home beside Polly, silent and 
sorrowful. 

“We might give him ours, Polly,’’ she 
said. “Turn them down in a little heap 
side of the stump, you know, where he 
could find them easy. O Polly! what will 
he do when he goes to his house, and finds 
they’re all taken away?” 

Polly laughed ather. “You little goosey!”’ 
she said. ‘The squirrel won’t mind, and 
don’t you think about it any more.” 

But she did. She could not help it. 

At the supper-table that night Mother 
Philbrick counted noses. There was one 
missing,—a little, straight nose, under a 
pair of brown eyes. 

“Where is Little Nell, children?” 

“‘T haven’t seen her since we came home,” 
said Will. 

“Nor I,”’ said Jack. 

“T. haven’t, either,’ said Polly. “But 
I believe I know where she’s gone. Jack 
robbed a squirrel’s hole to-day, and Little 
Nell cried about it. She wanted to give 
the squirrel her hazel-nuts, an’ I wouldn’t 
wonder if that’s where she is.”’ 

“What's that?”’ asked Mr. Soule. 

Mr. Soule was a drover, who had come 
to buy Father Philbrick’s cattle. He had 
very sharp black eyes, and a snappy voice. 

Polly jumped. ‘‘Oh!” said she, and up- 
set her tea-cup. Then she had to tell the 
story all over. : 

“Well, I never!” said Father Philbrick; 
while the drover’s eyes twinkled with 
delight. ‘ 

Presently the door opened; and Little 
Nell crept in, breathless, with red cheeks, 
and soft hair blown about her face. She 
put her empty basket down gently. 

“Did Mr. Chippy make a bow, and say, 
‘Thank ’ee, mum’?” asked Jack, with a 
laugh. 

“Don’t you tease the child!” 
Father Philbrick. 

Then Little Nell had her supper’ After 
that’ Mr. Soule took her on his lap and 
told her stories until bedtime. 

The next day but one the children went 
to the spot where Little Nell had left her 
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hazel-nuts, but they had all disappeared 
Little Nell was quite sure the squirrel had 
carried them off to his new house. I think 
so too. 

But the best is not told. | 

When Father Philbrick came home from 
the village post-office one night, not long 
after this, he brought a little box, directed 
to “Mr. Jonas Philbrick.” 

When the box’ was opened—guess? It 
was full of nuts of every kind,—walnuts, 
butternuts, peanuts, filberts, and castaneas, 
—‘‘sheep toes,’’ Jack called them. 

There was a card, too. This is what it 
said: ‘“‘From™~Master Chippy Squirrel to 
the tender-hearted little girl who gave him 
all her hazel-nuts.” 

“That’s Little Nell!’’ shouted the children. 

And Little Nell divided her treasures, 
happy as a queen.—Youth’s Companion. 


Roy’s Lemon Ice. 


The long road trailed like a gray string 
up the hill, and Roy trudged it slowly, 
dragging the express wagon after him. His 
mushroom hat drooped, and the face be- 
neath it was hot and red; the wagon creaked 
complainingly. Yet he kept on with pa- 
tience, because he was eight years old to- 
day, and because the burden in the wagon was 
a block of ice being hauled homeward from 
Mrs. Kean’s ice-house to freeze a treat for 
his birthday feast. These were two splendid 
reasons for keeping on; and at the top of 
the hill he braced himself and went a little 
faster. 

The road turned here and ran between 
long fields before it dropped into a patch of 
woods a quarter of a mile farther on. Where 
one of these fields met the road sat a small 
house—so small and so white in the glare 
Roy 
never passed the place on a summer day 
without feeling uncomfortable. He fancied 
that the walls were blistered. As he creaked 
by now, he glanced toward it out of the 
corner of his eye, then stopped short. Some- 
one was waving feebly from the window. 

Roy knew who, well enough. It was old 
Miss Drusie Allen, a cripple who spent her 
days alone in the little house while her 
nephew and his wife were out plowing and 
washing for a living. Miss Drusie had not 
walked for years. She was too drawn up 
with rheumatism even to be helped by 
crutches and canes, and from morning till 
night she had to sit huddled in a chair by 
the window. 

Roy dragged his wagon to the doorstep 
and, dropping the tongue, trotted inside. 
He took off the drooping mushroom, baring 
his little wet head. ‘‘Did you call me, 
Miss Drusie?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I did,” the old lady piped back 
fretfully. “I want a bit o’ company; I 
want somebody or something to make me 
forget for a piece of a minute this scorching 
heat that’s a-burning up my old bones.” 

Roy knew that she wanted him to sit 
down and talk to her, but he knew, too, 
that he could not at this time, so he cast 
about in his mind for something else to do 
for her. 

The tiny room was stuffy and dreadful. 
One window was down; it had fallen, Miss 
Drusie said, when she tried to “h’ist” it 
higher with her crumpled old hands. The 
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sunlight poured in hot and white through 
unshaded panes. 

“To-day I’m going to fix you,” 
promised, 
talk.” 

For fifteen minutes he was very busy, but 
at last he drew a long, satisfied breath. He 
had raised the window, and across the glar- 
ing upper sash, by dint of much reaching 
and climbing, panting and puffing, had 
fastened up the battered shade that had 
fallen a week ago. The shade made a cool 
green light in the yellow room, and a little 
flicker of blessed breeze stirred through 
beneath it. 

Then he beat up Aunt Drusie’s flat pillow 
and brought her a leafy branch from the 
roadside to keep away the flies with. She 
looked pleased and happy. ‘‘You’re good 
as a gal,” she told him. 

Roy looked at her weary old face, and 
another thought came to him. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘‘want a glass of lemonade—iced lemon- 
ade?”’ 

“You're a-foolin’, sure!’? Aunt Drusie 
cried shrilly. ‘‘I ain’t tasted iced lemonade 
sence I was taken down, two years ago, boy. 
And I’m that thirsty this minute, my throat’s 
parched.” She gazed at him eagerly. 

Roy was glad he had remembered the 
lemons, bought at Mr. Kean’s store for the 
birthday treat, and the small lump of ice 
tucked in beside the larger one. He set 
about his task with great earnestness, but it 
takes a long time to make lemonade when 
you do not know very much about it in the 
first place, and when you have to rummage 
around in every corner for spoon and nicked 
glass and a tiny “‘dip”’ of sugar. 

He finished at last, though, and held up 
in triumph the cracked tumbler filled to the 
brim with cold, acid liquid that tinkled as it 
moved. Aunt Drusie nearly fell from the 
chair in her eagerness as she reached for it 
with both hands. When Roy looked back 
at the door, her head was thrown back and 
she was drinking long draughts as though 
she would never get enough. 

Presently the wagon was creaking dustily 
on again through the scorching sun, and it 
was a weary little team indeed that came to 
a halt before the kitchen steps at home. 
Mother appeared at the door, flushed and 
rather worried. ‘I’ve been waiting and 
waiting’’— she began. 

“T had to stop and ’tend to Miss Drusie 
Allen,” Roy explained, ‘‘but I’ve got the 
ice!”’ 

He stooped happily and pulled aside the 
cloth and the thick green branches that 
covered his freight. Then—‘‘ Mother!’ he 
cried. There was no ice left—only a small 
piece about the size of a dinner-plate. The 
soaking wagon-body told the tale: the 
rest of his ice had melted away in the fierce, 
unshaded heat by the Allen door. 

Through a blur of bitter tears Roy caught 
sight of the empty freezer awaiting its de- 
licious contents. ‘‘I had to fix Miss Drusie,”’ 
he said brokenly. ‘‘It—it took longer than 
I thought it would.” 

He sat down on the lowest step and pulled 
his hat over his blinking eyes. Mother sat 
down too, and in a very little while she 
knew the whole story. 

Then she got up briskly and bathed the 
hot face in cool water and washed the poor 
dusty feet. “‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘there’s 
plenty of ice left for a big frosty pitcher of 
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lemonade, and look what’s waiting to go 
with it!” 

Roy brightened at the huge chocolate cake 
topped by eight slim white candles, their 
wicks standing straight and ready. ‘‘ We'll 
have a big time after all,’”’ he said. 

“‘Mother,’’ he remarked drowsily, at twi- 
light, very full of cake and lemonade, and 
very sleepy, ‘‘maybe this was Miss Drusie’s 
birthday, too. Did she ever have a birth- 
day?” 

“‘Many and many a one,’’ mother answered. 

““To-morrow,” Roy planned, nodding 
gently, “‘I’ll take her a slice of cake and a 
candle and ask her all about it.”’ When he 
had finished the last word he was: fast asleep. 
—WNancy Byrd Turner, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Absent in Mind. 


In Medfield a curious story is told of 
Hannah Adams, the historian, and her lit- 
erary father. The two were riding to church 
one Sunday morning, when the pillion 
slipped over the horse’s back into the mid- 
dle of the road, with Miss Adams upon it. 

But her thoughts were far away, and she 
did not notice the accident; and her father 
rode on, his own thoughts also intent on 
the larger problems of life. On arriving 
at the church, he looked around and dis- 
covered that his daughter and the pillion 
were gone. ‘Turning his horse, he rode back 
in great alarm, and found her sitting on the 
pillion in the road. 

“What has happened, Hannah?”’’ said he. 

The author of the “History of the Jews” 
looked up in a bewildered and distant way. 

“Oh, nothing. father, nothing! I seem 
to have fallen off. I had not thought before 
that I was not still on my way to church.” 

The story is one not easy to believe, but 
the old Medfield people insist that it is 
true.— Youth’s Companion. 


“Blue Gypsies.” 


BY MARY FE. MERRILL. 


Have you ever seen the camps of the “Blue 
Gypsies,’’ when walking or driving on the 
hilly roads of Western Massachusetts in late 
September? Many of the smaller Gypsies 
are gathered closely in bunches, as if at 
school. Some older ones are wrapped in 
their lovely blue gowns, not quite old enough 
to ‘‘come out.” 

Those that ate out, in their Gypsy fashion, 
have their beautiful blue gowns slightly 
scalloped, and bordered with a fine soft fringe. 

A few seem to keep somewhat apart as if 
more exclusive, or perhaps the leaders of 
the bands. They are taller and of still 
more heavenly blue, as they prefer the shade 
of trees and moisture. 

Those that have lived to old age have their 
faded gowns closely twisted about them 
until finally there comes a rent in the thin, 
dry, old, seedy wrap. Out fly scouts like 
tiny seeds, and off on the wings of the wind 
they go to find a new camping-ground for 
the next season. 

These ‘‘ Blue Gypsies” seldom camp in the 
same place twice, sometimes quite near, but 
more often far away, as the wind pleases. 

I have heard these Gypsies called “The 
Queen of Flowers,” “Fringed Gentians,” but 
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I call them “Blue Gypsies,” from their 
wandering habits and out-door life. 

They are just as lovely by any other name, 
and ever a delightful surprise when one finds 
a new camp unexpectedly. 


The Two Friends. 


A TRUE Story. 


Buster was a little ball of jet-black fur with 
one tiny white paw. She had wonderful eyes 
of a brilliant green, and when they shone from 
the dark they looked like two great emeralds 
in an ebony background. Now Buster was 
of a very playful disposition, and anything 
that moved might expect to be pounced 
upon by this kitten. 

One day, Buster had a visitor in the shape 
of a toy fox-terrier named Bumble. At 
Bumble’s noisy entrance, Buster immediately 
humped up and looked upon the intruder 
with outraged dignity. Bumble was plainly 
frightened, and slunk back to his master. 
Buster, however, had no intention of letting 
the lively Burable escape, so she cautiously 
drew nearer and nearer to him. As the dog 
did not know what to do, he simply barked: 
at that the kitten’s back rose higher than 
before, and she too showed that she could 
make a noise. 

Finally, Buster concluded that Bumble 
was a mere harmless little puppy, so she re- 
sumed her natural shape, uttered a playful 
little purring cry, and with a swift jump 
landed on top of Bumble, where she clung like 
a big black spot on the white back of the 
little dog. Bumble ran everywhere, but 
not an inch did Buster budge. He rolled 
over; still Buster stuck, until, tired of useless 
shaking, he lay down panting. Immediately, 
Buster jumped lightly off and cuddled down 
beside him. 

Bumble understood, and from that day on 
they were the best of friends. Everywhere 
one went the other was sure to follow. Each 
morning Bumble would give Buster a kiss, 
but Buster’s favorite trick was always to 
mount on Bumble’s back and, slapping his 
face with her small white paw, make him 
give her a morning ride before she would 
get down.—Ruth Felton, in Our Four-footed 
Friends. 


Catherine liked to help. At dinner, one 
day, she said with intense earnestness, ‘“O 
mudder, please won’t you let me spoondle 
the rice?” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-~ Shock are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuzex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Teeasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: Wiiliam Bacon, Mrs. Ciara B. Beatiey, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili a 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki er, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Unitarian Club of Boston on the 
War. 


The October meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston was held at the Hotel Somer- 
set, Tuesday evening, October 13. William 
S. Kyle, president of the club, presided. 
The guests were Samuel J. Elder, Rev. S. R. 
Maxwell of the Second Church, and Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald. 

In opening the after-dinner proceedings 
Mr. Kyle asked whether the war, which he 
called indefensible, could not be traced in 
part at least to irresponsible autocracy in 
government, false standards, mistaken con- 
ceptions of patriotism, and ideas ethically 
unsound. If that titanic conflict brought 
autocracy to an end and crushed militarism 
forever, he believed that a new order of 
international diplomacy would be possible 
and the way be paved through higher ethical 
standards for the federation of the world. 

Samuel J. Elder opened the discussion 
with suggestions of what might come at the 
close of hostilities. He spoke of a situation 
fraught with hatreds, perhaps for centuries 
to come, but also dwelt on the reasons for a 
hopeful view of it, seeing that the afflicted 
peoples themselves would ask why it should 
all be and would take a hand in providing 
the remedy. 

“We must not deceive ourselves,’ said 
Mr. Elder, “‘into supposing that we shall 
see after the war such a United States in 
Europe as we have here, but I do not think 
it visionary to say that a federation of Europe 
with a certain basic principle and certain 
laws between the nations has now become 
possible.” 

The speaker reviewed the action of the 
two Hague conferences regarding the limi- 
tation of armaments, and after telling of the 
failure of that principle, went on to say: 
“But in view of this war the situation has 
changed. It would seem now that a con- 
vention could be reached between the bel- 
ligerent powers by which they could agree 
that all this suffering shall not be repeated. 
A supreme court of Europe with a certain 
defined jurisdiction is not impossible. Some- 
times it is asked how you will enforce the 
decree of the court. It seems to me that an 
infinitely more powerful way of enforcing 
such a decree than the use of an international 
force is the policy of non-intercourse with 
any recalcitrant nation.’ 

President Eliot’s address follows:— 


The hopeful strain of Mr. Elder’s re- 
marks concerning possible good outcomes 
of the European war through conferences 
and agreements to be made after its close 
has impressed us all. But to my thinking 
it is hardly time yet to dwell on those hopes; 
because one of the great issues to be deter- 
mined by this war is whether agreements, 
conventions, or treaties among nations are 
to have any value or efficacy. That is, 
perhaps, the most important of the issues 
to be determined by this fighting. I want 
to point out, in the first place, that nothing 
but fighting can determine that issue. 
England, France, and Russia have gone into 
the most cruel, destructive, and wide-spread 
fighting that has ever taken place in the world; 
but they were obliged to fight, because there 
was no other way to prevent the success of 
Germany in its present violent undertakings. 

We have kept out of the strife. Our 
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government decided to be neutral. We 
are only spectators; and we shall therefore 
have small part in the settlement of the terms 
of peace, Our chief influence in that fateful 
determination will be the force of the ex- 
ample of this country, an example the value 
of which Mr. Elder has touched upon. Why 
will the American example, perhaps, -have 
some influence on the ultimate decision? 
Because, in the first place, it embodies the 
American conviction that government is 
primarily for the welfare of the entire people, 
that its function is not to promote the 
interests of any class or any section, but 
to promote the interests and welfare of 
the whole people. Secondly, the American 
government is a striking example of the suc- 
cessful application of the principle of feder- 
ation, a principle on which Europe must 
ultimately rely for peace and prosperity, 
provided that the force of any agreement 
among peoples can be vindicated and sup- 
ported. And, lastly, we shall give a strong 
example—we are giving a strong example— 
of the fact that national prosperity and 
greatness follow not from military force but 
from the prodigious efficiency of individual 
freedom and initiative in a vigorous and 
stout-hearted people. Those are the great 
distinctions of the American achievement in 
government and industrial organization, and 
by the force of that example we shall have 
some weight in the determination of the 
terms of peace in Europe when this fearful 
strife is at last over. 

The ideal of the German people as to 
national greatness is totally different from 
our own. They think of other things than 
those we think of as the foundations of 
national greatness, as the means of procuring 
national prosperity and power. This is no 
new development of recent years in Ger- 
many. It is a long, long teaching that the 
German people has imbibed, proceeding, I 
am sorry to say, from its chief philosophers, 
historians, and publicists during more than 
fifty years, that government rests on force, 
that national greatness means power to en- 
force the nation’s will on other nations, 
and that Might makes Right. That has 
been the teaching of the German philosophers, 
historians, publicists, and even poets for 
more than fifty years—taught to the youth, 
taught in all clubs and associations of think- 
ing men, taught with prodigious effect, and 
realized to-day in a unanimous outburst 
of patriotic enthusiasm. 

It is that ideal which must be defeated 
now, if civilization is to advance, if peace 
and good will are ever to come. And that 
ideal can be overthrown only through fear- 
ful fighting and destruction. There is no 
other way. Europe must decide in this 
struggle whether a treaty between several 
nations can be torn up, as a piece of paper is 
torn, on the mere ground of military neces- 
sity—that is, to enable one party to the 
treaty to get at an enemy in a long subsequent 
war in the easiest and quickest way. 

Where must America’s sympathies be in 
this struggle? Must they not inevitably be 
with those nations—two of them freer than 
any other nations of Europe except the Swiss 
—which are maintaining the inviolability 
of treaties, the sanctity of national contracts? 
Can any business man—engaged in manufac- 
turing, commerce, or finance—possibly regard 
as even conceivable the triumph of the 
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sanctity ina contract? JI feel, as I doubt not 
you all feel, that the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people must go out steadily and strongly 
to the Allies. 

American practice is very different from 
that of Europe in another important respect. 
It has been our practice to have every treaty 
that our President and Cabinet negotiate 
with another country publicly discussed 
and sanctioned by the Senate of the United 
States before it becomes valid. Our practice 
in this respect is a striking contrast to the 
practice of Europe. In respect to the 
secrecy of diplomatic understandings and of 
understandings between reigning monarchs, 
—entered into by monarchs and not even 
by their cabinets,—the contrast between 
American and European practice is note- 
worthy. Here is one of the outcomes of 
this fearful war to which we may look for- 
ward as possible, though very difficult, the 
abandonment in Europe of the old practices 
of secret diplomacy and of secret understand- 
ings to which whole nations are committed 
by their rulers or by some small number of 
persons acting for governments. ‘The supe- 
riority of our practice in this respect is mani- 
fest. Publicity gives a great security to 
the common people with regard to their 
control over their own liberties and rights, 
and their pursuit of happiness. What 
European to-day has any right to life, 
liberty, or the pursuit of happiness? Not 
one. How have these elementary rights been 
lost? Largely through the committal of 
nations to dangerous courses of action 
through their governments coming to secret 
understandings with each other without the 
knowledge of the people, without any knowl- 
edge on the part of the people even that an 
understanding has been reached, and without 
knowledge of the terms of the agreement 
made in secret. We may really hope for at 
least a vivid discussion of the relation of 
secret diplomacy and secret understandings 
to the liberties and the lives of the common 
people in Europe. Here again the example 
of America may well have a good influence. 

It is much too early in this formidable 
struggle to anticipate success on either side. 
The war must apparently go on to the point 
of exhaustion of one combatant or the other. 
It is a fearful prospect, that of exhausting 
the strength and resources of any numerous 
and self-confident people. But is there any 
other way to reach a conclusion of any real 
value to civilization and the hopes of the 
race? We see none other. 

What severe disappointment of many of 
the hopes that we Americans have cherished 
in regard to the progress of our race toward 
righteousness and peace, what a fearful 
revulsion of feeling toward the Christian 
churches we are now experiencing! ‘The 
institutional churches, the great churches 
of the world, every one of them,—Greek, 
Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican,—are with- 
out influence in the presence of this hideous 
catastrophe! They are absolutely without 
influence toward bringing out of it any 
good issue. 

This is a Club founded to promote a form 
of Christianity little known in the Christian 
world at large. But even while we think of 
the smallness of the religious denomination 
to which most of us belong, must we not say, 
—these great Christian churches have all 
failed in this horrible crisis and in many 
earlier crises to promote or preserve peace. 
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and good will among men. If there is hope 
for the revival of religious power and vitality 
in the nominally Christian world, can we 
contribute to that revival? Have’ we any- 
thing better to offer mankind than the great 
churches supply? I confess that this is one 
of the expectations I venture to cherish, that 
our simple faith, which is among the newest 
forms of the Christian religion and of Chris- 
tian organization for doing good, has some- 
thing precious to offer to the coming race. 


Letter from California. 


The first of October finds the Pacific Coast 
churches in the full tide of their season’s 
work, with certain new enterprises going 
forward. At Seattle (First) the campaign 
has opened vigorously, and the habitual 
record of congregations crowding the church 
is maintained. The young church in the 
University district is happy in the ministra- 
tions of Dr. Perkins, who has crossed the 
continent from Portland, Me. It is hoped 
that the time is not far distant when the 
society can occupy a new chapel, which it 
urgently needs for the efficient conduct of 
its work in a fast-growing part of the city, 
and in the near vicinity of the University. 

At Tacoma, Mr. Dawson is making prog- 
ress in the by no means easy task of welding 
together into one organziation the remains 
of the Ethical Society and the relics of the 
Unitarian church of the nineties. Since 
he entered the field at the first of the year, 
he has won a place of acknowledged leader- 
ship in the city in matters of civic betterment. 

Portland has been having uncommonly 
large congregations this autumn, to hear a 
series of sermons by Mr. Eliot on the ‘‘ Euro- 
pean War, its Causes and Problems,” ‘‘from 
the standpoint of an optimist.’’ Our people 
there have a legitimate pride in the still 
young Reed College, founded and munifi- 
cently endowed by a member of our church, 
and guided by our Dr. Eliot as president of 
the Board of Trustees. The College has 
just received its fourth class, and now has a 
full generation of students. Careful selec- 
tion has been used, and only about a third 
of those applying have been admitted. The 
idea is to regard quality far more than num- 
bers; and your correspondent bears witness 
that when he addressed the student body 
in chapel last spring, he thought them the 
finest-looking company of students he had 
ever seen. The members of the College, 
both Faculty and students, are making them- 
selves powerfully felt, not only in Portland 
itself, but throughout the Northwest, by 
their activity in all matters concerning the 
higher life, and have taken active leadership 
in a number of important progressive move- 
ments. s 

The State University at Eugene has 
benefited rather than otherwise by the 
stimulating influence of its lusty young rival. 
Our church there is at present shepherdless; 
but Rev. Arthur H. Sargent, after having 
for half a year prospected an interesting 
mission field over on the coast at North Bend, 
is now supplying his old Eugene pulpit for 
a few weeks before-returning to an eastern 
settlement. His last regular field at Eureka 
is still unoccupied. But the last spike has 
at length been driven uniting Eureka with 
the outside world, and it is expected that 
under a new minister soon to be sought the 
church will share in the general progress of 
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the community which is now confidently 
expected. 

At Santa Rosa our little society is looking 
forward with a good deal of eagerness to the 
prospect of a new building, either on the old 
location or in a new one. The present 
building, the first church to be erected in the 
town, has quite outlived its usefulness, and 
has long been an actual handicap to our 
movement. Sacramento, after many delays, 
is expecting this autumn to build its long- 
wanted church, and at once to enter upon a 
new era of prosperity together with the rest 
of the thriving capital city. 

Rev. W. D. Simonds has just celebrated the 
beginning of the eighth year of his pastorate 
at Oakland—a pastorate marked by steady 
gains in strength and influence for his church, 
under difficult handicaps. The church is 
marked by its close relation to public affairs; 
and seeing that in November the people of 
California have to vote upon some three- 
score constitutional amendments, some of 
them of important moral bearings, like the 
prohibition measure, the red-light abatement 
law, and the like, the minister has announced 
a public discussion of the merits of the several 
questions Sundays after the morning service. 
Equal suffrage in California is working 
smoothly. By no means the whole adult 
female population vote, or even register. 
No more do the men. Whatever promises 
may have been made in advance, it was not 
reasonable to expect so thorough a revolu- 
tion in interest and habits over-night. But 
the interest of women in affairs of legislation 
and government seems to be healthily and 
normally growing, and the influence of 
women as a factor to be very seriously taken 
into account is generally acknowledged. 
The writer has not heard from any quarter 
any complaints that the franchise had 
brought evils with it. 

The church at Berkeley has a wonderful 
field open to it at the University, which has 
now the distinction of being the eighth 
largest in the world, with over 8,000 students, 
second only to Columbia in this country. 
The freshman class has some 1,500 students. 
Means have not yet been devised for bring- 
ing Unitarian students together so effectively 
as is being done by the Catholics. But some 
of us look forward to a time when the Pacific 
Unitarian School can have a new dormitory, 
commodious enough to serve as a home for 
the greater number of Unitarian students 
at the University. The School has entered 
on its eleventh year with a satisfactory 
enrolment and a very earnest body of stu- 
dents. The cynic’s proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s 
a will there’s a lawsuit,” is being verified 
anew; but a favorable issue is expected, and 
new buildings ought to be under way within 
the next year. 

We are all looking forward with great 
expectations to the coming of the General 
Conference next August. All the Exposi- 
tion buildings are practically completed 
already, and are attracting much attention 
for their beauty of design and coloring, as 
well as for their beautiful water-front loca- 
tion. The First Church will naturally be 
the special host of the Conference, and is 
responding finely to the inspiring leadership 
of Mr. Dutton. Congregations are unprece- 
dentedly strong, and evening services, long 
thought a practical impossibility, were so 
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Palo Alto has put the seal of success upon 
Mr. Reed’s leadership by erecting the past 
summer, with generous assistance from the 
Association, an attractive parish hall. Be- 
tween it and the street is a pretty court-yard, 
enclosed by a rose-covered pergola. Here, 
in the open air during much of the year, the 
Sunday-school will meet; and here various 
church activities will be conducted al fresco. 
The hall was opened with appropriate 
exercises on September 6. 

Rev. Thomas Clayton, who early in the 
year resigned his charge at Fresno, is still 
at work at Hanford until he shall have 
brought to completion his revival of our old 
movement there. A fine lot has been bought, 
and construction of a church building is 
about to be undertaken. The work at 
Visalia, the next county seat, lags; but the 
example of Hanford is sure to stimulate it 
into generous emulation. At Fresno the 
new minister is Rev. Richard W. Borst, who 
came from Eugene last spring. A fine 
young people’s society has just been organ- 
ized. A handsome bronze statue was re- 
cently unveiled in the city park to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Chester Rowell, who had for 
twenty-five years been virtually the father, 
and always-the generous friend, of our church. 

Santa Barbara seems happy as ever in the 
sunshine of its beautiful location, and in the 
wholesome ministration of its beloved Mr. 
Goodridge. .A men’s club is about to be 
organized. From Pomona Rev. Paul M. 
McReynolds took his departure amidst 
sincere and deep regret at the beginning of 
the summer, and purposes to study for two 
years at the divinity school at Berkeley. 
His place is filled by Rev. W. M. Jones, 
already known to Pomona by his ministry 
there some twenty years ago. 

The number of our churches on the Pacific 
Coast has multiplied by just fifty per cent. 
in the past, six years; and their problems 
are now quite enough to occupy the whole 
time of a busy field secretary. The present 
incumbent accepted this commission only 
to supply a temporary emergency, which 
has lasted much longer than was anticipated. 
He has, however, resigned the office in order 
to give his whole time to the work of the 
Pacific Unitarian School, which is engrossing 
enough. ‘The appointment of a successor, 
which is momentarily expected, should 
begin a new period of extension and of inten- 
sive development among our Pacific Coast 
churches. E. M. W. 


’ 


Towa Letter. 


From the reports given by the delegates 
from the various parishes in the State, it 
would seem as if the churches were all in 
excellent condition. Davenport has been 
without a minister since the resignation of 
Rev. John Wallace Cooper, who has become 
for representative on the 
Progressive ticket. Rev. J. A. Kyle of 
Elizabeth, N.J., has been called to the 
vacant pastorate and has accepted, to begin 
his pastorate November 1. He goes to a 
united people and to a church with well- 
organized societies among the men and 
women. Jowa extends Mr. Kyle a hearty 
welcome and hopes he will have a long and 
happy pastorate, 

Des Moines reports the usual aggressive- 
in all departments 
except the Sunday-school, which has suffered 
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by the removal of teachers. This condition 
will soon be adjusted, as wise and conse- 
crated people are making plans for adjust- 
ment. Rev. E. Dean Martin has mapped 
out a full course of sermons for the winter, 
and is a regular contributor to a local daily 
paper. Billy Sunday, the noted evangelist, 
often called ‘“‘religious grafter,’’ is to make 
a. raid in Des Moines soon. This spells 
opportunity for the liberal church during 
his visit, but it means disaster for construc- 
tive and vital religion when the sensational 
fever subsides. 

Humboldt is one of the few successful 
country churches. The Young People’s So- 
cial Union is doing splendid work, under 
the leadership of Mr. Ernest Wykes, the 
president. Unity Club is divided into two 
sections,—the Modern Novel and the Modern 
Opinion sections. The Ladies’ Circle is ac- 
tive, filling the church treasury and making 
improvements upon the parsonage. There 
is also a Men’s Club, a non-sectarian 
organization, composed of the wide-awake 
men of all churches, known as the “Get- 
Together Club of Humboldt,” the object of 
which is to foster a more brotherly and 
kindly spirit in the community. It had its 
birth in Unity Church and the men of Unity 
Church are largely responsible for its success. 
The minister, Rev. G. H. Zastrow, writes 
that he is “proud of this Club.” 

At Iowa City great things are happening. 
Upwards of thirty members have been 
added since Rev. C. M. Perry began his 
work. ‘The students are responding to his 
efforts and the assistance of his helpers. 
Here is a great opportunity for the scattering 
of good seed in fertile soil, Mr. Perry is 
the man for the place, and the people 
recognize in him a constructive worker. 

At Keokuk the work goes steadily on. 
Mrs. Heller, the delegate to the recent 
Conference, reported excellent work in all 
departments, under the leadership of Rev. 
C. L. Elliot. Optimism and aggressiveness 
are the watchwords. 

At Manly there is a church which was 
built several years ago by a group of English 
Unitarians, and there are only a few of the 
original families left. These are loyal to 
the faith, but not numerous enough to main- 
tain regular services. [he Missionary Com- 
mittee are planning to hold a few services 
with them this winter. 

At Rock Rapids there is another small 
group of Unitarians and a good church build- 
ing. This parish can be supplied from 
Luverne, Minn., if a man can be found who 
has the courage and ability to tackle a good 
stiff job. 

At Holstein there are a few Unitarian 
families, and services are held occasionally 
by the Sioux City pastor. Cherokee is also 
looked after by the Sioux City pastor. 
Mr. G. B. Healy, one of the faithful friends 
and members of the Sioux City parish, 
reported at the Conference that the church 
was in the best condition it had been for 
several years. Congregations are good, and 
the work that is being done is attracting at- 
tention. New members are added nearly 
every Sunday. 

Lincoln, Neb., is about to join the Iowa 
family, and the only report to be made at this 
time is that the women of Nebraska are 
looking to the Unitarian church of Lincoln 
and its minister, Rev. Arthur Il. Weatherly, 
for the success of equal suffrage. Mr. 
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Weatherly has been speaking every day and 
often twice throughout the State for the 
past month. He has a message and knows 
how to deliver it effectively. 

We are hoping for another addition to the 
Iowa Unitarian church family, in the near 
future, by the fellowshipping of the Union 
Church at Griswald, which to all intents and 
purposes is with us. Rev. E. C. Smith spoke 
there September 27, or October 4, and 
paved the way for the hearing of one of our 
younger ministers as a candidate. 

Weare sorry to have to report a relinquish- 
ment of the work at Perry. The work which 
Rey. and Mrs. Thomas S. Pierce have done 
there the past year is worthy of special men- 
tion; but, owing to the small number of 
Unitarians in Perry and the lack of funds 
in the state treasury, we are forced to dis- 
continue the work November 1. Mr. 
Pierce is a young man of courage and ag- 
gressiveness. He has a working programme 
that is larger than any ism, and he still 
hopes that the people of Perry will rally to 
the support of the Community House prop- 
osition which he has submitted to them 
for consideration. Mrs. Pierce is a great 
help in all social service endeavor, as she 
is an experienced kindergarten teacher and 
story-teller among children. 

She has classes as high as sixty and one 
hundred in the small city of Perry. With a 
sufficient number of people to work with, 
Mr. Pierce will win a conspicuous success. 

Take it all in all, the cause in Iowa is 
prospering. RD. Wid. 


Cyrus Whittlesay Heizer. 


When I met Mr. Heizer at our headquarters 
last summer, I said to his companion, to whom 
he introduced me, ‘“‘When I last saw your 
friend he was in jail. And,’ I hastened to 
add, ‘‘I was there, too.’’ I had hardly more 
than reached our friend’s apartments in 
Ithaca, on the occasion referred to, when he 
said, ‘‘Come with me to my office at the 
church, for Iam to have an interesting inter- 
view.’’ Then he told me how, a few nights 
before, a large group of Cornell students, out 
for a lark, had encountered some policemen 
who tried to turn them back. One of the 
young fellows, whose enthusiasm had led him 
to the front of the crowd, had undertaken, 
playfully enough, to shake off the grip of the 
policeman who had stopped him. ‘This, 
technically, was ‘‘resisting an officer,” an 
offence that at once landed him in the 
county jail. 

Mr. Heizer, who had almost a genius for be- 
ing on the spot when things happened, ac- 
companied the boy to the jail and did all in 
his power to secure for him kind treatment, 
and to reassure the boy who, with perfectly 
innocent heart, thus found himself in a felon’s 
cell. It was the mother of this boy, a splen- 
did woman from Massachusetts, who was 
expected that afternoon, and with whom I 
was to take part in an interview. 

Such tact as Mr. Heizer showed in his talk 
with the distracted mother one seldom wit- 
nesses. His raillery made her smile through 
her tears, his praise of the noble son blotted 
out her sense of shame. Her burdens seemed 
to roll away, and it was with a fresh courage 
that was almost buoyancy that she went from 
the church study to the jail. 

A little later, Mr. Heizer and I went to- 
gether to see the prisoner. The clear-eyed, 
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clear-visaged young man in a cell and be- 
hind padlocked bars was enough to quicken 
one’s pulse. The elder man’s words, as we 
three were locked in together, were of al- 
most inspired wisdom. ‘There was no mini- 
mizing of his offence,—he had broken the law 
and was justly incarcerated. But his in- 
tentions had not been bad, and he must 
not feel disgraced. ‘‘This jail,’’ said Mr. 
Heizer, ‘“‘is to you only one more building 
of the University. This cell is a class-room. 
If you learn your lesson here you will one day 
say that this episode has taught you the 
most useful lesson Cornell has given you.” 

And the best.of it was that this was but 
one of-a multitude of cases in which this 
good minister befriended young men in their 
time of need. 

The next day, Sunday, we visited the jail 
again. And again the visit was inspiring. 
But the choicest memory of that day was of 
Mr. Heizer conducting his Sunday-school. 
It was a small school and met in a carpeted 
parlor. He did not stand, he sat, and. that 
not in front of but rather in the midst of the 
pupils. There was no form or ceremony. 
He spoke in low tones, and rather as a father 
in the midst of his family than as an ecclesi- 
astic conducting a public function. They 
sang, listened to the little school orchestra, 
read, recited, prayed, almost, it seemed, as 
impulse moved them. I had often rejoiced 
to see largeschools. I here saw the possibili- 
ties of a small school, and rejoiced that it was 
small. Why mourn over lack of numbers? 
Why not draw the few so much the closer 
and enter the more intimately into their 
lives? Such thoughts had been in my mind 
before. This man showed how to make the 
dream real. 

I do not claim to be one of Mr. Heizer’s 
close friends. But no one could be with him 
for an hour without feeling that here was a 
man as transparent as air, absolutely free 
from cant, genuine and of helpful purpose. 
And so it was that the notice of his death 
brought to me a pang of grief. Wan Lepilce 


From Meadville. 


The Meadville Theological School is now 
of respectable age (three-score years and 
ten), but its youth is renewed every year. 
Three students have been admitted to the 
theological course, eight to the preliminary 
collegiate year, seven to the course for 
parish assistants and lay workers, with 
two additional hearers. These reinforce- 
ments make a very comfortable addition of 
numbers, and add life to the classes and to 


‘the activities of the Schoo! community. 


The institution begins this year upon 
its new plan of study continuous throughout 
the year and with an expansion of its actiy- 
ities in the form of instruction for lay 
workers and parish assistants. There is 
every reason for thinking that the new plan 
will prove to be a genuine success. It is 
very gratifying that the new department 
has drawn seven students from Meadville 
itself, five fully enrolled and two hearers. 
Possibly this may be a symptom of a closer 
relation now beginning between the School 
and its local environment. The happy- 
hearted interest felt by all in this new begin- 
ning is encouragement for planning still 
larger things. 

The formal opening of the School year 
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was marked by an address in the evening 
of Wednesday, September 30, by Prof. Leroy 
Waterman. The theme was “Modern Re- 
ligious Problems in the Light of the History 
of Israel.” It was an address rich in thought 
and impressive in its delivery. Modern 
uncertainties in finding a symbol for the 
Divine Object, or with regard to personal 
immortality, or with regard to the prospect 
of established peace on earth, were discussed 
in relation to the certainties of the religious 
consciousness in Israel. This address will 
be printed in a forthcoming Bulletin of the 
School and will quite certainly be read with 
keen attention as a discussion of vital present 
interest by a scholar of eminent ability and 
penetrating understanding. 


The Alfiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held October 9, Miss Bancroft 
presiding. Miss Field of Cincinnati, a 
former vice-president, was a welcome guest. 

‘Two life members are recorded—Mrs. J. T. 
Rorer of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Archibald 
Finlayson of Rye Beach, N.H. 

The money already contributed for the 
Fifield Memorial has been placed in a sav- 
ings bank at interest pending further prog- 
ress toward a student-house. 

A photograph of Mrs. Judith Andrews, 
“at work on The Alliance by-laws,” was 
presented to the Board by Mary Fifield King. 

The Southern Committee reported that 
a well has been dug at Shelter Neck on the 
common between the church and _ school- 
house. It has an attractive canopy top 
supported by six pillars. The water is good, 
and it furnishes protection in case of fire. 
The work was done at the suggestion of 
Mrs. King, who desired it to be a memorial 
to her mother, Mrs. Fifield. The Board 
passed a hearty vote of appreciation and 
thanks to Mrs. King for these two gifts. 

The new church at Mt. Pleasant, Fla., 
is about to be started. That is, Mr. McHale 
will order the rough lumber sawed, and the 
frame can soon be erected. He adds that 
it will take a little time, as it is still in the 
tree. 

Mrs. Davis reported a new branch, Lynch- 
burg, Va., Miss Mary Carroll, secretary. 

Mrs. Davis started immediately after the 
meeting for q trip through the West, to 
visit State conferences and branches in 
Iowa, Illinois, and Kansas. 

Interesting letters from abroad called 
forth a vote of special greetings to the 
British League at this time when all hearts 
are heavy, and also to the Women’s Associ- 
ation of Hungary. 

Branch members will be glad to know that 
they may obtain copies of Mr. Rihbany’s 
book “‘A Far Journey’? by sending to 
25 Beacon Street. It is not often that a 
story of such thrilling interest and of such 
deep significance comes to the reading public. 

An illustrated lecture on the Alliance and 
its work has been prepared by Mrs. F. M. 
Keezer of Denver, Col., and will be given 
for the first time before the Rocky Moun- 
tain Associate Alliance at Fort Collins, on 
October 19. The lecture and slides will be 
sent to branches that may desire them. Fur- 
ther particulars will be given later. 

The new Manuals have been distributed 
and will be found to be full of interesting 
information. 
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Study classes are referred to a pamphlet | Mass. 


by Dr. Wendte on “‘The Unitarian Name 
and Principles,’ for free distribution, and 
to “The Faith of the Reformers,” by Rev. 
E. Stanton Hodgin, 925 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Copies may be obtained 
at twenty-five cents each, twenty copies 
for three dollars, on application to Mr. 
Hodgin. ‘The chapters are Wycliffe, Savon- 
arola, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Francis 
David, etc. A new lending paper by Fred- 
erick M. Eliot on ‘‘The Duties of Young 
People in a Free Church”’ is reported. 

The branch at Winnipeg counts on the 
co-operation of the branches and people of 
the States at this time when its church is 
being “hard hit by the war” and conse- 
quent business depression. It offers for 
sale a year book and beautiful views of the 
Canadian Rockies. Address Mrs. Florence 
G. Bale, 69 Maryland Street, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The next meeting will be held November 
13. The New York League extends a most 
cordial invitation to all Board members to 
attend the meeting and conference to be 
held in New York, December 11. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


South Middlesex Conference. 


The annual meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation is to be held with the Winchester 
Unitarian Society on Sunday, October 25, 
1914. The afternoon session at half-past 
four o’clock will include a devotional service 
by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester, re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer, action 
upon the proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution, reports of committees, election of offi- 
cers, a roll-call of delegates, and an address 
by Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of Cambridge, dis- 
trict supervisor for that section. Inter- 
mission at six o’clock will be followed at half- 
past seven by an evening session, at which 
Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs of Medford will con- 
duct the devotional service; and an address 
will be given by Rev. F. R. Sturtevant of 
Taunton, Mass. 

Winchester is easily reached by trolley 
cars from Sullivan Square, via Medford, or 
from Arlington Centre, with half-hourly direct 
service from both points. The church is at 
the corner of Main Street and the Parkway 
near the Square. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada will be held at the May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N.Y., Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, November 16, 17, and 18. 
The Women’s Alliance will have charge of 
the opening session on Monday afternoon 
and the conference sermon will be given by 
Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright on Monday 


evening. 
The Essex Conference of Unitarian 
churches will hold its annual meeting, 


October 29, with the First Parish in Haverhill, 
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Rev. F. W. Holden, minister. 
There will be addresses by Rev. T. D. Bacon, 
Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., Mrs. Claude 
U. Gilson, and Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 
The conference will end with a rally meeting 
to interest the Unitarian people of Haverhill. 
Mr. Van Ness will be the speaker. 


The autumn conference of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held on Saturday, 
October 24, at the Church of the Disciples, 
corner Jersey and Peterborough Streets, Bos- 
ton. The president, Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, will preside, Rev. A.M. Rihbany will 
give an address of welcome, and club reports 
will be heard in the morning. After a box 
luncheon Edwin D. Mead will speak on “‘ War 
and the Churches,’”’ and a Red Cross repre- 
sentative, either Miss Boardman or Miss 
Loring, will speak. 

Meetings. 


THE Socra, SERVICE CouNcI, oF UNITA- 
RIAN WomMEN.—The fall meeting was held 
Thursday, October 8, in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church, Mrs. George H. 
Root presiding. Immigration was the sub- 
ject, and an interested audience listened to 
Rev. William R. Lord of Dover, on “The 
Work of the State Commission on Immigra- 
tion’; Dr. George W. Tupper, State Im- 
migrant Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, on ‘‘’The 
Immigration Work of the Y. M. C. A.”; 
and Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard, superintendent 
of the North End Union, who opened the 
discussion which followed. Mr. Lord began 
by saying that he felt that this State Com- 
mission was in a measure the child of the In- 
ternational Committee of the ‘Twentieth 
Century Club. He then touched briefly 
on the several recommendations in the re- 
port of the Commission, which he considers 
the best report on immigration ever issued, 
but which, unfortunately, has been shelved 
since its publication. On two features of 
this report there should be immediate action: 
first, a permanent immigration commission; 
second, proper education in American ideas 
of both adults and children. For the schools 
are failing signally in rising to their opportu- 
nities. Mr. Lordearnestly called on all women 
to help bring to fruition the recommendations 
embodied in the report of the Commission, 
Mr. Lord was followed by Dr. Tupper, who 
stated that the immigration work of the 
Y.M.C.A. is blessed with a definite objective, 
—the assimilation of the immigrant,—unit- 
ing the best ideals of the Old World with the 
best ideals of the New World. He empha- 
sized the fact that their programme was 
essentially civic, no effort being made to 
change the religious belief of any. One 
serious difficulty to be overcome is the atti- 
tude of many Americans who look with dis- 
approval upon the new-comer. ‘To help the 
would-be American at the very beginning, 
missionaries are maintained at seventeen of 
the ports of embarkation, there to educate 


Deaths. j 


HEIZER.—In Ithaca, N.Y., October 13, after a short 
illness, Rev. Cyrus Whittlesay Heizer, in his 66th year. 
Funeral services were held at the Unitarian church, Ithaca, 
of which he was minister since 1go1, on Friday, October 
16. 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M-D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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those departing in the America that is. So 
successful has this proved that the process 
of education is beginning to be continued in 
the steerage by means of stereopticon lectures, 
etc. Cosmopolitan clubs have been estab- 
lished in Lawrence, Cambridge, and Fall 
River, and are being started in other places; 
and in these clubs the new American is wel- 
comed and related to his community. An- 
other important work is the developing of 
employment bureaus. Besides this is the 
teaching of occupational English, where- 
by the New American is enabled to ask in- 
telligently for work, and to help prevent 
accidents. Public health talks are also 
given. But with all this effort in the right 
direction there is a serious lack of social 
centres. For above all things valuable in 
this immigration problem is personal ser- 
vice, the cultivating of an international point 
of view. ‘Through this alone can the New 
American be taught faith in us and our 
country. ‘Trust is the only thing that keeps 
the republic together. Mr. Hubbard in 
opening the discussion emphasized again 
the value of the immigration report in help- 
ing us to solve this all-important problem. 
He spoke of the large Italian population in 
the North End—how of one thousand boys 
and girls connected with the North End 
Union eight hundred are Italian. ‘The Union 
is striving to reach them through classes in 
English and both social and mothers’ meet- 
ings. Frederika Wendte, Secretary. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The Worcester 
Conference met in Barre, Mass., with the 
First Parish, Rev. A. F. Bailey and Rev. C. G. 
Adams, ministers, October 7 and 8. On 
Wednesday evening public worship was 
conducted by Rev. R. C. Douthit and Rev. 
A. F. Bailey. The sermon was by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, on “Is Christianity a 
Failure?”? and the answer was a decided 
No. ‘The preacher maintained that wher- 
ever Christianity had been tried in private 
or public life it was a triumphant success. 
It would be a success in business and politics 
whenever it was applied in these fields. 
On ‘Thursday morning devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. W. F. Skerrye of 
Templeton. After routine business and a 
unanimous vote of thanks to Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes for his brilliant discourse, 
references were made to improvements to 
the churches in Clinton and Bolton, the 
former having installed a heating system and 
the latter having reshingled its edifice, re- 
decorated the interior, and recarpeted the 
audience room. The expense was mostly 
met by the Women’s Alliance and amounted 
to nearly a thousand dollars. A service of 
reconsecration was held on Sunday, the 4th of 
October. A fitting welcome was extended 
to the Conference by Mr. George R. Simonds 
of the Barre parish. On the subject ‘What 
the Laity want of the Ministry,’ Percy A. 
Atherton, Esq., of Harvard and Boston, 
spoke of the change from a permanent to a 
temporary settlement of ministers. The 
laity have a right to ask the minister to settle 
for a longer term than is usually the case in 
these days. In the old days the minister was 
the intellectual leader; now he is more a 
director of energies. Then he knew the 
interests of his people; now business is too 
intricate for him to master in detail. He 
should seek to inspire his people rather than 
instruct them. He should be the friend of 
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his people. Arthur F. Butterworth, Esq., 
of Brookfield said laymen want brevity on 
Sunday and a reasonable amount of work 
on the other six days of the week. Laymen 
have something else to do besides attend 
church on Sunday. The minister’s greatest 
opportunity is to mingle with his people 
during the week. He should interest him- 
self in the young people, and visit the afflicted. 
He should come into close touch with every 
movement for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Mr. Daniel L. Hanson of Peters- 
ham spoke on “Religion in Business.” And 
portrayed business life in brighter colors than 
Mr. Holmes in his sermon the previous even- 
ing, and claimed that the preacher had failed 
to give a true picture of business life as it is 
now. ‘The report of the Credential Com- 
mittee showed that over two hundred and fifty 
sat down to dinner, provided by the Barre 
society. A hearty vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the First Parish for its generous 
hospitality and also to the speakers and 
singers. In the afternoon Mr. F. W. Parks 
described the activities of the First Parish 
in Fitchburg and told of reorganizing the 
church for work. The church has adopted 
the free pew system and expects every mem- 
ber to contribute what the church is worth 
to him or her. Announcements are: sent 
weekly to every member. Summer services 
were conducted by nine laymen of the church, 
and the experiment proved successful. The 
reorganization was effected largely as a result 
of the inspiration given by Mr. George H. 
Sayward of Dorchester. Mr. John G. Faxon 
of Fitchburg briefly emphasized the impor- 
tance of Sunday-school instruction. The last 
speaker was Mr. Henry R. Smith of Leomin- 
ster, at one time minister of the Barre church. 
He said that one function of the Worcester 
Conference is to bring new ideas to the 
churches and another is the inspiration that 
comes from getting together. ‘‘I believe,” 
he said, “‘in standing by my minister. But 
ministers should remember. that progress is 
gradual. ‘They too frequently think they can 
settle offhand all the problems of capital and 
labor. We are not required to believe every- 
thing they tell us. All I ask of them is that 
they apply the tests of experience, common 
sense, and fair play.’”’ After brief remarks 
by Rev. J. C. Duncan, singing, and the bene- 
diction by Rev. A. F. Bailey, the Conference 
adjourned. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches, 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton: Several new 
lines of activity will be opened in the near 
future in the work of this church, making 
the coming winter one of unusual interest 
for its growing constituency. The literature 
class of the Unity Club, which has recently 
devoted two seasons to the reading of Shake- 
speare’s plays, will be organized this winter 
as a philosophy class, with Mr. Boynton 
as leader. The class will meet Wednesday 
evenings, the first meeting being announced 
for Wednesday, October 14, in the parish 
house, Elmwood Avenue near West Ferry 
Street. Membership in the class is not con- 
fined to those connected with the church, but 
is open to any who are interested in the sub- 
ject. The discussions will be somewhat in- 
formal, based on ‘‘An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy,”’ by Prof. George Stuart Fullerton of 
Columbia University. Among the topics to 
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be considered on successive Wednesday even- 
ings will be the following: “The Mean- 
ing of Philosophy,’ ‘Science and Reflective 
Thought,” “‘Is there an External World?” 
“Appearances and Realities,” ‘Space and 
Time,” “What is the Mind?” “Mind and 
Body,” ‘‘How we know there are Other 
Minds,” ‘Realism and Idealism,” ‘‘ Monism 
and Dualism,’’ ‘Ethics and A‘sthetics,”’ and 
“The Philosophy of Religion.” The object 
of the class will be to clarify the ideas of its 
members on some of the fundamental ques- 
tions of life as these are answered by the 
leaders of modern thought. Beginning in 
November, two important series of addresses 
are announced. On Sunday mornings Mr. 
Boynton will give a series of seven sermons 
based on Rudolf Eucken’s significant book 
“Can we still be Christians?’’ as follows: 
November 1, ‘““What does Christianity de- 
mand of Us?” November 8, “The Opposi- 


tion to Christianity To-day”; November 15, - 


“Why We should not reject Christianity’’; 
November 22, ‘‘ The New Movement toward 
Religion’’; November 29, ‘‘The Just Claims 
of Christianity’; December 6, ‘Can the 
Existing Forms of Christianity be Revived?” 
December 13, ‘‘Do we need a New Form of 
Christianity?’ On the first Sunday in 
November a four-o’clock vesper service 
will be inaugurated, and a series of addresses 
given on ‘The Religion of the Great Poets, 
English and American.’”’ Among the sub- 
jects will be: ‘‘The Religion of Puritanism, 
Milton”; ‘The Religion of Humanity, 
Shakespeare”; ‘“‘The Religion of Manliness, 
Burns”; ‘‘The Religion of Nature, Words- 
worth”; “‘The Religion of Sublimity, Cole- 
ridge”; ‘‘The Religion of Beauty, Keats”; 
“The Religion of Liberty, Shelley’; ‘The Re- 
ligion of Consolation, Tennyson”; ‘The 
Religion of Optimism, Browning”; ‘The 
Religion of Reverence, Lowell”; ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Mysticism, Whittier’; ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Democracy, Walt Whitman.” On 
the first Sunday afternoon of each month 
from November to April inclusive the choir 
of the First Unitarian Church will give a 
musical vesper service, the arrangements for 
which will be in the hands of the Junior 
Committee of the Parish Council. The 
young girls of the church who form the Lend- 
a-Hand Society have had a sale of home-made 
cakes and candies in the parish house. Pro- 
ceeds are to be used for the flowers with 
which the pulpit is supplied every Sunday 
by the Lend-a-Hand girls. The flowers are 
afterward sent to cheer some sick person 
of the congregation. This church continues, 
as for many years past, to make its contri- 
bution to a better civic and social life for 
Buffalo through the activities of Neighbor- 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal , ad- 
vice and supervision have availed during years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and ena’ thou- 


sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TreasuRER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adale 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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hood House. The work of the numerous 
clubs and classes is opening with promise for 
the winter, under the leadership of Miss Flor- 
ence I, Knight, the headworker. The an- 
nual meeting of Neighborhood House Asso- 
ciation, of which Carlton E. Ladd is presi- 
dent, will be held at the House, 79 Goodell 
Street, on Friday evening, October 23. 


EUGENE, Or#.—Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Stephen Peebles has been called to this 
charge and is expected to remain until the 
end of the present church year, March 1, 
1915. He has now preached twice to good 
congregations. The utmost harmony pre- 
vails and the spirit of the people is excellent. 


GREEN HarpBor, Mass.—Grace Chapel: 
Rev. George Lincoln Mason is suffering from 
a nervous breakdown, and his physician has 
ordered a complete cessation of pastoral work 
for several weeks. Mr. Mason is hoping 
to resume his labors the first Sunday in 
November; meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
will go tosome quiet place in Massachusetts 
or Maine. 


LOovIsvILLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage: This church closed 
from mid-July to mid-September. ‘The first 
three Sundays this autumn have brought out 
larger congregations than ever. The Sunday- 
school has started with a new spirit and pur- 
pose to accomplish things. The Alliance 
and Junior Alliance have planned construc- 
tive work for the year. The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will hold its October meet- 
ing shortly, and there is a plan to organize the 
young men of the church (those under thirty 
years of age) for definite work. At present 
there is a campaign in the city for the raising 
of money for the Associated Charities. The 
largest single subscription has come from a 
member of this church, and as strong a 
team of workers as any is made up of men 
from our church. Despite hard times caused 
by the war, we feel that most people still 
have a surplus, that is, they have money that 
they can give to those things they really care 
for; and so we shall try to persuade people 
that they really care for their church and all 
other agencies working for the ideal of 
brotherhood. We are pointing out that 
“where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be 
also,”” means, where your heart is, there will 
you spend your money. 


Monvtacur, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. R. E. Birks: The church has 
recently been renovated, enlarged, and 
improved, and has been rededicated- with 
an interesting service, largely attended, 
which drew many people from Deerfield, 
Greenfield, Turners Falls, Northampton, and 
other places. After a voluntary, a hymn, and 
a responsive reading by Rev. Mr. Nichols 
of Deerfield, Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of 
Greenfield presented to the church the Rev. 
John F. Moors’s pulpit, which was for over 
forty years in the Unitarian church at 
Greenfield. As Dr. Moors was chaplain of 
the Fifty-second Regiment, it was fitting 
that one of the responses to the presentation 
address should be made by a member of that 
regiment, Henry Day. The other was by 
Mrs. Julia Farwell, one of the trustees. 
After prayer by Rev. Margaret Barnard of 
Rowe, the rededication address was given 
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by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. After the service 
Dr. Eliot was given a reception in the church 
parlors. 


NEw Lonpon, Conn.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Walter Swisher: The church year 
has opened auspiciously. Congregations are 
good, and the members of the society display 
a spirit of enthusiasm. The new bulletin 
board announces subjects of sermons, other 
events during the week, and at times bears 
some message of good will to the passer-by. 
On October 4, at the morning service and at 
an organ recital given in the afternoon, 
$121.20 was collected for the Red Cross 
Relief Fund. On Sunday, October 11, the 
first vesper service was held at five o’clock. 
The minister spoke on ‘‘The Dreams Of 
Youth.” It is his purpose to deal with prob- 
lems peculiar to youth in these services, and 
also to have special music, which shall soothe 
and uplift the tired spirit. The secretary 
of the Associated Charities of New London 
says that the people of All Souls’ Church are 
the most enthusiastic and useful helpers he 
has in the city. The Women’s Alliance 
has a membership of forty-one and is very 
active. During the summer vacation each 
member is supposed to earn a dollar to be 
given to the treasury at the first meeting in 
the fall, which is called the ‘‘ Dollar Social.” 
The Alliance has always contributed toward 
the church expenses, and last year gave $200 
and paid the coal bill. It has pledged the 
same for this year. The second-hand cloth- 
ing sales are of great benefit to many worthy 
people, for the garments are always in ex- 
cellent condition. At the last sale in May 
$100 were cleared, which means a great deal 
when the garments are sold so cheap. ‘Two 
such sales are held during the year. Appeals 
sent by other branches are always answered. 


Personals. 


Rey. Frederick IL. Hosmer, D.D., of Cali- 
fornia is now visiting friends in Boston, and 
will probably remain in this vicinity for a 
month or more. 


Books Wanted. 


We are greatly in need of more music 
books in our little Sunday-school, and we 
think that perhaps some school may have 
made a change and have books on hand 
which the Society would be glad to sell at a 
reduced rate. 

Will any Sunday-school that wishes to 
dispose of second-hand copies of ‘‘Book of 
Song and Service for Sunday-school and 
Home, compiled by Rev. Edward A. Horton,” 
please notify Mr. A. W. Hornung, 1017/4 
North Central Avenue, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., stating number of books and price. 


Norfolk Conference. 


The undersigned, acting for the parish at 
large and for the local branch of the Women’s 
Alliance, extend a cordial invitation to all con- 
cerned to be guests of Channing Church at 
the sessions of the Norfolk Conference next 
Wednesday, October 28. We assure you 
of all the courtesies and considerations at our 
command. 

Channing Church, Dorchester, is at the 
junction of Dorchester Avenue and East 
Cottage Street. From Field’s Corner or the 
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South Station, take a Dorchester Avenue car 
and leave it at East Cottage Street. From 
the Dudley Street Station, take any car going 
out Stoughton Street, get off at Pleasant 
Street and walk down same to the J/eft, bend- 
ing round to the right till you reach the 
church—about six minutes’ walk. From any 
point of the Elevated, go to Northampton 
Street Station, transfer to an Edward Everett 
Square surface car, get off at East Cottage 
street and walk to the Jeff on the same to 
Dorchester Avenue—about four minutes. 
Lillian P. Harden, President of Channing 
Alliance. Charles P, Wellman, Minister of 
Channing Church. 


Lowell Institute Lectures. 


A course of eight free public lectures in 
the Lowell Institute, on ‘‘Greek Religious 
Thought from Homer to the Triumph of 
Christianity,’’ will be given by Clifford H. 
Moore, professor in Harvard University, 
Monday and Thursday evenings, beginning 
October 26. 

The lectures will be given in Huntington 
Hall, 491 Boylston Street, at eight o’clock 
in the evening. Doors opened at 7.30, but 
closed at 8 p.m. and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, 
by applying by mail to the Curator of the 
Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, and enclosing one stamped addressed 
envelope for each ticket desired. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rev. J. T. SuNDERLAND, D.D., who has re- 
cently returned from an extended tour through 
the Orient (as Billings Lecturer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and as organizer of 
International Congresses of Liberal Religion 
in Japan, China, and India), is prepared to 
give Lectures and Addresses within a reasonable 
distance of New York upon the following among 
other subjects. 


POLITICAL 


. Asta’s PLACE IN THE Wortp’s CIVILIZATION. 

. PotiticaL ConpiTIons In Carina. WILL THE REPUBLIC 
ENDURE’ 

3- PRESENT CONDITIONS IN JAPAN, Is THERE A “JAPANESE 
Peri”? JAPAn’s FUTURE, 

4. CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. SHOULD THE PEOPLE BE 
GIVEN INDEPENDENCE? IF SO, WHEN: 

s- PoxrricaL Conpitions IN Inpia. Is British RULE A 

BENEFIT? WILL IT ENDURE? 


om 


RELIGIOUS 


1. THE GREAT RELIGIONS oF ASIA. 
2. THe Great SACRED Booxs OF MANKIND. 


3. THE PLACE or JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WoORLD’S 
RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


4. WorLD BROTHERHOOD, 


5. PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN INDIA. WULt INDIA 
BECOME CHRISTIAN? 


6. Tue BraHMO AND Arya SoMAJES: THE Two NATIVE 
UNITARIAN MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. 


7 Tae Wwe Oren Door For UNITARIANISM IN THE ORIENT, 


8. RECENT PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, CHINA, THE 
PHILiPprnes, INDIA AND CEYLON. 


ILLUSTRATED 


1. PICTURESQUE AND Historic INpIA, 

2. BRAHMAN AND Bouppuist INpIA. 

3. MOHAMMEDAN INovIA, 

4. Up AND Down PALESTINE ON HorsEBACE. 
5. Two WEEKS IN JERUSALEM. 


Terms reasonable. Address 423 W. 120th 
Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


“Mrs. Rippleton’s afternoon tea,” said 
Mrs. Twickembury, “‘was a perfect Babylon 
of sounds.”’ 


Merchant (to portrait painter): ‘How 
much will you charge to paint my portrait if 
I furnish the paint?’—Fliegende Blatter. 


“Who can describe a caterpillar?’’? asked 
the teacher. : ‘I can, ‘Teacher,’ shouted 
Tommy. ““Well, Tommy, what is it?” 
“An upholstered worm.”—Our Animals. 


Is this an inspiring summer church bulle- 
tin—actual (not Unitarian)? ‘“‘No Sunday- 
school. No evening service. Morning ser- 
vice in chapel. Subject: ‘Leave us Alone.’”’ 


Some ministers are hired for their walk 
as well as for their conversation. ‘‘Do you 
see that walk?” said a proud parishioner, 
referring to the stately gait of the minister. 
“Tt is worth fifteen hundred dollars a year to 
this parish,” 


The old gentleman’s wife was getting into 
a carriage, and he neglected to. assist her. 
“Vou are not so gallant, John, as when I 
was a gal,” she exclaimed in gentle rebuke. 
“No,” was his ready response, ‘‘and you are 
not so buoyant as when I was a boy!’”’—Tit- 
Bits. 


Nor: a MERE PLEASANTRY.—One evening 
a church bell was heard ringing vigorously. 
The family seated round the tea-table looked 
up in surprise. ‘‘ What bell is that?”’ they 
asked in chorus. No one seemed to know, 
until at last one exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I remem- 
ber now! That is the Episcopal bell ringing 
for the Baptist revival that begins at the 
Presbyterian church to-night.” 


A Highlander was wrapped in gloom. 
A friend asked the cause, and was at 
last reluctantly informed: ‘‘It’s that mon 
McTavish! He called me a liar!” His 
friend tried to console him, explaining that 
many a man had been called a liar and 
was none the worse for it. The gloomy one, 
however, roused suddenly, and with some 
heat explained, ‘“‘But I tell ye, mon, he 
proved it!” 


A correspondent. of the London Kelt 
relates: ‘‘As might be expected, recruiting 
is not without its humor. A sturdy young 
recruit was asked by one of the clerks filling 
in the papers what denomination he belonged 
to. The question elicited the startling 
information that he was a _ grasshopper. 
‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the clerk, 
‘what sect is that?’ ‘Those who sit in 
the park on Sundays,’ replied the recruit.” 


The Youngs unexpectedly dropped in on 
the Baileys for dinner, and Mrs. Bailey ex- 
plained privately to little Helen that there 
would not be enough oysters, ‘‘so you and 
I will just have some broth and say nothing.”’ 
Little Helen promised to remember, but 
when she discovered a small oyster in her 
plate, she could not recall any instructions. 
She dipped up the oyster and, holding it well 
in view, she piped out, ‘‘ Mother, Mother, 
shouldn’t Mrs. Young have this oyster too?”’ 


“John, have you solved the problem?” 
asked the teacher. ‘No, sir,” replied the 
boy. ‘How old are you, John?” “Sixteen,” 
was the answer. “‘Sixteen!’’ repeated the 
instructor. ‘‘Sixteen, and can’t solve that! 
Why, sir, at your age George Washington 
was surveying the estate of Lord Fairfax!”’ 
After the class was dismissed John said to a 
classmate, ‘‘ Washington was a surveyor when 
he was as old as 1 am; but when he was as 
old as Mr. C—,” referring to their teacher, 
“he was president of the United States.” 
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Garbage Receiver 


wg 
ie STECHENSON | i 
: No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srermenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Underground 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘**JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 

revious ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
avor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 2 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to’ the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register: — 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know... . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step-in advance. ... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed.... Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 


Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON : 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


CHOOL-LIFE 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


iN THE COUNTRY. 


